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THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


Just Ready 
By President WM. DeWITT HYDE 
From Epicurus to Christ 


A study of the five great principles 
of Personality. Cloth, $1.50 
(Postage 11c.) 


By Professor EDWIN G. DEXTER 
A History of Education in the 
United States 


It presents facts rather than theo- 
ries —an essential reference-book. 
Cloth, $2.00 net 
(Postage 16c.) 


New Novels 


By the Author of “ Prince 
Hagen,” ‘King Midas,” etc. 


Manassas 
A civil-war story by Mr. UPTON 
SINCLAIR. Cloth, $1 50 


By the Author of ‘‘ A Friend of Caesar,” etc. 


Falaise of the Blessed Voice 


A tale of the youth of St. Louis, 
King of France, by WILLIAM 
STEARNS DAVIS. 

Ready this week. Cloth, $1.50 


By. the Author of ‘An English 
Woman’s Love Letters.”’ 


Sabrina Warham 


The story of her yoath told by Mr. 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 
Cloth, $1.50 


For the Young Folks 
By the Author of “‘ Trapper Jim” 


Sportsman Joe 


Nothing could be better than Mr. 
EDWYN SANDYS’S new. book 
for boys just learning the use of 
rod and gun. Cloth, $1.50 


By Mr. S. R. CROGKETT 
Red Cap Tales 


Stolen from the Treasure Chest of 
the Wizard of the North, to lure 
his children to the pages of Scott. 
Cloth, $2.00 net 
(Postage 17c.) 


Ready Next. Week 


Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S tcprapny 
An Irishman’s Story 


Cloth, $2.50 net 
, (Postage 17c.) 


Mr. LAFCADIO HEARN'S 


Japan: AN ATTEMPT AT 
INTERPRETATION. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. FRANCIS L. WELLMAN’S 
The Art of Cross-Examination 


A new and revised edition with 

five new chapters and other addi- 

tions. Cloth, $2.50 net 
(Postage 16¢.) 


A new novel by the Author of “ The Real 
World,” ‘‘ The Gospel of Freedom,”’ etc. 


The Common Lot 


Mr. ROBERT HERRICK’S best 
achievement yet. Cloth, $1.50 


All the above are published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Ave., New York 





66 AN ENDLESS CHAIN # pleased customers ”’ is the best kind of 
advertising and our reason for this remarkable introductory offer. 

Price advances ${.00 on the first of each month—even when donbled it will 

still be the cheapest, as it is the largest.but one of. American Cyclopedias, 

(costing $85.00) and the best of all for general use. 

$1 2.00 CASH with order, or $15.20 on easy installments, if ordered before 
Nov. 1,.1904, for 42 vols. cloth; half morocco $6.00 and $7.20 more. 








The Dictionary Cyclopedia 


1904-05 EDITION NOW PRINTING 
42 Vols., Nearly 30,000 Pages and 7,000 Illustrations 





An Ideal Revolving 
Book Case 


Put in the best light, in the 


becomes an ornament and 
an honor superior to any 
other possession of so little 
cost, and places 


“The learning of all the 


At the touch of your hand, 
The glance of your eye.” 











je is an ideal, hand 
Ideal Form. Aeader bayy me ager 


Cyclopedia. 43x7}x 4 inches. 
It meets more fully my ideal than apy. other.— 


J. F. CRoOKER, Ex-Supt. Public Instraction, New 
York. ‘ 


Library of Universal Knowl- 
It is a edge and an Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, in one alphabetical... order—the 
only one of its kind. 


It is the largest but 
Magnitude. one of all prod rican 
Cyclopedias. 


Just the information that nine out of ten persons 
look for. I prefer it to Johnson’s or Britannica.— 
A. D. BEEORY, Supt. of Schools, Norwalk, Ct. 


Most ple will prefer it to 
Merit. any other at any orn. A Abun- 


dant eestinneery: of this. 


cher works Of 1 of a position side by side with 
a works of this character.—PREs. HARPER, 


Up-to-Date, Sap it 


any other Cyclopedia can be, Secanse of 
its novel form and p 


Every title is pronounced —a feature 
liked by all, and first adopted by this 
Cyclopedia. 


It is of the highest scholarship, as ample, ee 
able evidence shows. 


Possessing three others of Lor reat merit, yours 4 referred to of- 
tener than any other.—REV. J..M1 N.J. 


LLER, Roselle, 


gives a delightful touch of | Cost i8 4 fraction of the price of any other of similar 


convenience and utility pos- magnitude and merit. 

sible to no other Cyclopedia I find myself continually consulting it. It deserves all the ood 
because of big, clumsy vol- | things that are said ‘about it HEney WavE RoGeERs, L Dex. 
umes. Pres. N orthwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


most-used room of home, it Easier Terms ° payment than offered by any 


other Cyclopedia. 


I would rather have it than the Century Dictionary.—CHas. E. 
TAYLOR, Prin. High School, Orange, Cal. 


Its Maps largest, best, most ‘numerous, are in a 


separate volume, cloth (making 43 vol- 


The wisdom, of all the sages | ¥Mes), full atlas size, instead of being foolishly folded and 
‘tap, scattered among many volumes. $1.50, sold separately. 


Meets more fully my idea “ the perfect Cyclopedia than any work 
I have ever examined. —F. 
State of Michigan. 


8. FitTou, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, 


Big Type and handy form make it 


the easiest for the eye of 


any Cyclopedia. 
we. I — several I always refer to yours in 
reference.—ADRIAN REYNOLDS, Desan, Kan. 


convenience and — 
€ —_ “Py othe NOyeles i comin 
mes once of an r Cyclo 
that stands by it. 4 


Have five others—it is yours I refer to oftener 
ae. all the rest.—Dr. LT. Corton, Charleston, 
. Va. 


Revolving Book Case Fitt 


Cyclopedia at nominal cost; $2.00. 
In all respects answers my expectations—compre- 
hensive, accurate and compact.—PRoF. Day, Yale. 
No Agents. You will not be“ hounded”’ 
and humbugged by agents in consequence 
of writing to us. 


Every volume arouses fresh admiration—a really 
——-. Dictionary and Cyclopedia.—SCHOOL 
OURN. 


Your money back 
Trial Offers, # fer ws dave 
use you are not satisfied. 

Incl this for sample volumes, 
cloth or half morocco, either or both, prepaid 
for a nominal payment of 50 cents each, and 
money returned on return of them. 

Further particulars free on request, ([L. D.) 

















JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 84-85 Bible House, New York 








Readers of The Congregationalist and patrons of the Pilgrim Press may order the 


DICTIONARY CYCLOPEDIA 


at the publishers’ best terms always, from us. Write to us for particulars. 


The Pilgrim Press, poston ana chicago 
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‘BELLS — 


Steel Alley Charch and School Bells. (/"Send fc« 
Catalogue. The C., 8. BELL Co.; Millsbero, @. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


pperand Tin. Get our price, 


mosnanee BELL FOUNDR Y,Baitimore, Md, 





MENEELY & CO° ans 
BELLS 


} hag! Hes iT TROY arly geandard” py N, ¥. 


climes, BEALS 2 and B 
¥. The OLD 














BELLS 3s 


Lrenpy ae y 1837. 
CATALOG FREE. 





Individual Communion Cups 


peeps gdh ad 
$000 


deaitery Commusies Guth Co., Sait @, Me Rochester, N.Y. 
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Early 
Hebrew Story 


A Study of the Origin, the Value, and the His- 
torical Background of the Legends of Israel. 


By JOHN P. PETERS, D. D. 


Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New York, author of 
“ Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on 
the Euphrates,” etc. 


No. 7 in The Crown Theological Library. 
12mo. Net $1.25. (By mail $1.35.) 


““The broad and ripe scholarship, the 
fresh knowledge of details, the construct- 
ive temper, and the reverend Christian 
spirit which were always manifest, gave 
these lectures exceptional worth. We be- 
lieve that the course is adapted to promote 
Biblical scholarship, and that their expert 
knowledge and positive constructive tone 
give them exceptional value at the present 
time.” —Ezxtract from a minute adopted by 
the Faculty of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON 











WHAT A GRAND BOOK IT IS! 


NORTHFIELD 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS, of ‘‘ Gospel Hymns”’ fame. 
Full of new songs that enthuse and inspire. 
Cloth bound, $25 per 100; 30 cents each by mail. 
A returnable copy, for examination will be 
mailed on request. 


- THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York — Chicago. 
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God’s Word—the Opinion of a 
Literary Man 


In the Old Book, where the story of 
the creation is told, how the heavens and 
the earth were made in the beginning, it 
is written, ‘God said.”” No other way of 
promulgating the vast elemental fiat could 
occur to the imagination. By simple 
word of mouth the revolving firmament 
was created, so that beautiful poem has 
it; and the conception is a tribute to the 
power of the world. When you come to 
revise that primitive notion and substi- 
tute for it some slow gigantic idea of 
evolution, rational but ponderous and 
lumbering, much of the wonder at first 
escapes. The process seems so logical, 
the periods of time are so immeasurably 
enormous that one hardly travels back to 
‘in the ing’’; the mind is so suf- 
ficiently occupied with the revelations of 
scientific method it does not note the old 
ever-present marvel. For the sphinx has 
only retreated behind another question; 
and our solution of the riddle has been 
found in terms of still another conun- 
drum. Follow the evolutionary idea, the 
new idea of the creation, to its limits, 
and there the ancient wonder resides as 
fresh and inscrutably smiling as it was in 
the Hebrew poem. The reason at last 
runs back to the power of the word. For, 
think of the infinite tribes of the earth 
and the sea and the breeds of the air; if 
no voice said, ‘‘Let these creatures ap- 
pear, each afterits kind,” they must have 
said to each other, ‘ Let us go forth and 
possess the earth’’; or at least they must 
have said to themselves, each in his heart, 
**Go to, I will become.’’ A world with- 
out words is an unthinkable world.—Bliss 
Carman, in September Literary World. 





There are plenty of good fish always in the 
sea, but thousands of worthy inland people 
can never get to the seashore.—J. A. Macon. 
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JUST 
# OUT 


The Mind 
WHITTIER 


A Study of His Fundamental Religious Ideas 
by 
REV. CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 
12mo, cloth. Net, 80 cents, by mail, 86 cents 


An attempt to gather into a condensed statement 
Whittier’s Spiritual Message, that it may minister 
to the lives of others as much as it has to the 
author. 

INTRODUCTION 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 





READ 


The Congregationalists” 


By DR. LEONARD W. BACON 


If you do not know this latest brief history (less 
than 300 pages) of the Congregationalists, you 
should read it. It is a very vigorous, straight- 


from-the-shoulder account of the church’s rise 

and development. 

12mo, with frontispiece, net. $1.00; by mail $1.08. 
INVESTIGATE IT. 


Send for our Religious and Sociological Book 
Catalogue. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 


33-37 East 17th Street, New York 
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NOW READY 


The Pilgrim Hymnal 


Be Linkin Mn hi he Mi Mh Mi Ma i Mi Mi Mi Mi Mi Mi Me Mi Mi Mi Me Ma Me Mie Mi Mi i Mi Mi Mi he Mi Mi Mi i hi hi Mi i Ma Mi Mh Mh Mh ie Mn Mn tn Mh he he hn Mn Mh 
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C. L. ZIEGLER. 


Associate Editors 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
F, F. BULLARD, Mus. Doc. 


With Special Aid and 
Counsel of 

Rev. EDWIN P. PARKER. 
Pres. EDWARD D. EATON. 
Pres. 8S. V. COLE. 
Rev. LUCIUS H. THAYER. 
Rev. CHARLES F. CARTER. 
Rev. J. B. IRVINE. 
Rev. CHARLES H. OLIPHANT, 


and the co-operation of 
many others. 
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CHOICEST HYMNS 
540 Hymns 400 Tunes 
Not too difficult for any church. Satisfactory to | Responses 


New York 


Containing Only 


Editorial Corps Prepared to Meet the Demand for | With a Rich Store of 
a A Medium-sized Hymnal | Responsive 
1tors : 
REV. C. L. NOYES. at a Moderate Price | Readings 
| Sentences 


the most exacting church. 


It is safe to characterize it as 


The Best Hymnal Ever Published | and futt Indexes of 


For Congregational Use. 


Without Responsive Readings, cloth, 60c net; half leather, 80c net 

With Responsive Readings, cloth, 75c net; half leather, $1.00 net 

Responsive Readings separately,......... + cloth, 30c net 

Sample Copies Sent for Examination to Pastors, Organists, 
Chori 


sters, on request. 





The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON 


BEST TUNES 


_Versicles 
| Canticles 


| Benedictions 


Tunes 
Composers 
Authors 
Subjects 


chicago | First Lines, etc. 


‘ 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMBRICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS eg FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, H. 
Purchast Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 

Teen second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


“tine CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Fourth Ave. and 2znd 8t., New York, N.¥. Mr. William 
B. Howland Treasurer, to whom donations and ‘subserip- 
tions and all c estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. S coonh B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O Shelton, Asso- 
date Secretary: Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D.. Eastern kepre 
sentative. Room 306 Gougregadicasi House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave.,and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 

m the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 

cé, 615 Congrega tional House ; Chicago Cc tice, 153 La 

Salle St. Donaticns 7 be sent to either of the above 

offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE ouenamareonas, CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
pice! in build B.D churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
ag ., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Bieretary baardiun’ Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
— cy st ew ork mY Rev. 6. A. itood, Gol 151 
ashi on Chicago, v. G. Songre- 
Jona H. Wikoff, 





House, Boston, Rev. 
. A. Building, San Francisco, Cale Fieia 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUQATION SocieTy (including 
ormer New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
or students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre 

onal Volleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PuUB- 
LISHING Society, Congregational House, Boston, Wil 
lard- Scott, D , President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and e wt, 

The Misswnar rtment, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
mishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera 
ture to new and needy schools energy 4 or at reduced 
cost. The ——e expenses of is a department 
are wholly er Saree riations from the Busi- 
fiess Departm contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go Field Bocrotaes amg 9 
ary at a W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field 
Rev. F. J. Marsh, is New England Superintendent = 
this de} mass 

Department, in charge of the Business 
er, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
~~ lishes The C egationalist and Christian World, the 
lgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
@rds and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
@wn. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
ae for periodicais from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at a and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chi icago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Ghicago, Il. 


agree 








NATIONAL OOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
Sey ee name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
e ngregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
a needy aes gh ee or ministers or their widows. 
8 permanent fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer. 
ines from Sharpes, | tJ —n. and ra. 

airmar, H. A. Stimson, D. Secretary, Re 
Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave., ot 22nd St., N.Y; 
Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forb Jes, 206 Wethersfield 
Ave., Se rd, Ct.; ey Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, 


Boston SEAMAN’S all SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo Gould; Corresponding Secre » Rev. 
@ P. Osborne, Room 601 By ee Se peg wy House, oston 
A Congre ational society devoted to the material, social, 

moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
gpd supported mainly by the churches of New England. 

quests should be made payable to the Boston Sea 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THER MASSACHUSETTS HoME MISSIONARY SOOCIBTY, 
No. any, ee ee House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Becre v. Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
ee established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
ee arte in Massachusetts and in other States. 
ma House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Sec 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be 
a a i, this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
704 Sears Building. Apply for aid te 

¥.. EK OP nich. 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
d vicinity (Incorporated). a object is the oonne. 
ment and support of Ev: 
ay rad = ay y Schools in joston and its eee 
. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 

Pint Seo. bet \Vounwanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Co 
onal House. Miss Sarah Louise ‘Day, Treasurer ; 88 
B Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s HoMsE MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Comgregetic Goan House. Miss Lizzie a hese te, Treas- 
wer; M Sherman, Home Secre 


THR stage 4 8 pana) 8 FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ee. Bee tional House, Boston. Miss 
HK, &. urer, 9 Greenville 8t., Roxbury. 








| you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
er Chicago. 
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Religious Notices 
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CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ee and 
Newbury Streets, Boston, would be glad to be informed 
of young people ‘coming’ to the city for fompurary or 
permanent residence. ill out-of-town pastors kindly 
eg en Address Rev. John ‘Hopkins Denison, at 

ec lo 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S yaxanp SooreTy, No. 76 Wal) 
fe. New York. puseaporaee’ A ril, 1833. Object: to 

improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus. 
chaplains one te et 
homes and boarding ho n leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides ‘ibraries for ona Wie pend 
publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seaman 


ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the —_ Office of the society at New York. 
v. Dr. yee A. GrOpDaRD. President. 
Rev. wv Hi Stitt, Secretary. W. HALL Ropgs, Treasurer. 


THE wibveeiitak CoUNCIL OF CONGREGATION 
CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES will hold tts 
twelfth triennial session in Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Rev. Frank W. Hodgdon, pastor, Des Moines, 
lo., Oct. 13-20, 1904, 

“Each State or local Oreanization may provide its 


own way for filling Coy ng 

Upon arrival in | — Suhegniee should re 
at once at the desk of the Roqistrar. Rey. Joel 8. — 
when they will be Ls to the Committee on Enter- 
tainment for ass: 

Accengemenss re. been made with the Faseenger 
Traffic Association for the purchase of tickets upon 
certificate plan of one and one-third fare fur the round 
trip. Each pe ream meust ey a get | yon fare to 
Des Motnes. cate obtain from the ing agent a cer- 
tificate showing that such full-fare ‘icke ha-~ been _ 
chased. This certificate must be countersigned at 
Moines and vised by the s ak ent of the K. R. AS. 
sociation. This will enti elegate to a return 
ticket at one-third the soneiar “rare. nee for 
tickets should be é thirty minutes before the d 
parture of the train, time being required for the prep- 
aration of the certificate. 

Delegates a the meeting of the American 
Board at Grinnell, Iv., will purchase tickets to Grin- 
po etme and at Grinnell purchase tickets as above to Des 





If through tickets cannot be purchased at the starting 
point, delegates will s! pewshose | tickets at the local. sta- 
tions to where such tickets can be obtained, 
and there purchase to Des Moines, requesting a certifi- 
cate from the agent at the station where each purchase 
is made, unless the distance is short, in which case 
local tickets should be purchased to stations where 
through tickete are to be obtained. 

The Committee on Entertainment will make the full- 
est possible provision fort e comfort of the delegates 
during the time of the Council. 

All correspondence ge entertainment should 
be addressed before Oc 8. A. Merrill, lowa 
Loan and Trust Building, Des Moines, To. 

AMORY H. BRADFORD, Moderator. 
ASHER ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 10, 1904, 








Historic 
Boston 


RIC BoSTAN 
«| SIGHT-SEEING 
TOURS #¥ 


eae eae eet 
wT 
— — 


=e 


Fl aoinih The best book about 
Bi ar, the city and sub- 

=| THE® urbs. Maps and 
cp HUB pictures. 


Every visitor 
needs it. 
tpaid, 
25 cts. pouteer. 
50 cts. in cloth. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


fi 





For all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston or Chicago. 





Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five 
caro eine), con utara Wy cons cach pot a 
Addttwnal lines ten cents each ‘ 








Wanted. Positions 


ye Men que | Lt 
’s Bureau, 61 No. Market 


ied in 
t., Boston. See Me MeGerigle. 


r Legal Adoption, a aed girl, thirteen months 
old, ot American pare zoo References require'l. | Ap- 
ply ‘to E. 8. Morrow, 12 Kirk St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


A Man of Good Character, able and competent 
to do farm work, may find good s tuation and home by 
addressing P. O. KBox 226, Wilton, N. H. 


Mother’s Helper or teacher of English branches 
wis! es pleasant home near Bosten vantages. Ex- 
perienced. Address 40, Tch., H. K., care of Con- 
greyationalist, Boston, Mass, 


For Sale. Printing outfit, suitable oor | po or 
church plaut, Gordon foot-power press 7x11. A seer 
large variety of type. Will sell verylow. Ad ddress Re 

Hardy, West Peabody, Mass. 


Wanted. Two strong, capable, Congregational: 
Christian young nen to work in tue packing room of a 
large factory 20 miles from Boston. Address Manufac- 
turer, 40, care The Cungreyationalist. 


For an Invalid. Select home in a most desirable 
suburb of Boston. Healthful atmosphere, high frome 
and a southern exposure. Home comforts. 
attendance. Highest references from former patien 
Address D. M., care The Oongregationakst, Boston, Mass. 


Fer Sale or to Rent. Residence in a Massachu 
settscity. House largeand mares hly bares etme fine 
site, near State Normal Schol ill rent at reasonable 
rate to suitable family. address H. 40, care dhe + 
gregatronalist. 

Wanted. by nmiadle-aged, American lady of culture 
-_ refinement. eae d 'y to 

a lady bene btm or at home. Can sing and read well, 
and accustomed to care of he Highest ref references 

iven and required. Address H. R. C., in*Square 

ouse, East Newton Street, ‘Boston, t 


A Useful and Attractive Manual of 
the Christian Life 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Young Christians 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 











Outline of Chapters: THe STaArRT—THE 
Fors— HELPS BY THE WAy—TuHrE Way- 
MARKS—lHE REWARDS—WAYSIDE MINIS- 
TRIES—THE GUIDE AND THE GOAL. 


Pastors, Sunday school teachers, Endeavor 
Society lead+rs are using this book’ in connee- 
tion with their autumn and winter programs 
and a putting it into the hands of young 


people. 


A Few Commendations out of Many, 


Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but Ler | and winning, to give 
to young people, wi'l find such a book here.—Kon- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 

They are prety sympathetic, spiritual and 
strength oe ng. No young Christian can read these 
page ges without being conscious of an uplift.—The In- 
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and gives the meaning of the original 
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NERVOUSNESS Is cured by making the blood rich 
and pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gives the 
sweet, refreshing sleep of childhood. 


SPECIAL Low RATEs TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE Roap.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


A RARE OCTOBER TRIP.—578 miles by rail and 
steamer $5, Oct. 12 to 17. From stations west of 
Boston, Oct. 12. Over the Boston & Albany R. RB, 
to Albany, the Hudson River Steamer to New York, 
and the Fall River Line to Boston, B. & A. to start- 
ing point. $5 buys whole trip, traveling from Wed- 
nesday to Monday. Stop-over in New York to Oct. 
265 for $2 extra. Send for descriptive leaflet. A. S. 
Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
LOUIS Fair.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to loca] 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


A BARGAIN IN TRAVEL.— 
Regular rate, Boston to Albany ........ 


Down the Hudson to New York....... ; 
Fall River Line to Boston.. .................005 


The above round trip for $5, Wednesday, Oct 12, 
on the Boston & Albany R. R., from stations west 
of Boston. Stop-over in New York to Oct. 26 for 
$2 extra. For descriptive leaflet, address A. 8. 
Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


LAST LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE EXCURSION, SAT- 
wuRDAY, OcT. 1; $2 Rounp Trip.—Lake Winni- 
pesaukee, the popular resort of New Hampshire, 
is the excursion point for Saturday, Oct. 1, via the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. This is the last excur- 
sion this season to Winnipesaukee from Boston, 
and the last opportunity to view New Hampshire’s 
beautiful scenery and enjoy the delightful sail of 
sixty miles on the steamer Mt. Washington at a 
round-trip rate of $2. Round-trip tickets at the 
above rate good going only on specia) train which 
will leave Boston at 8.20 a. M., connecting at Alton 
Bay, will be on sale at Boston City Ticket Office, 
322 Washington Street, up to 5 rp. m. Sept. 30, and 
at Union Station until departure of train Oct. 1. 





$5 New York City Excursion, Oct. 6.— 
Through Hoosac Mountains and Deerfield Valley, 
steamer down the Hudson River to New York city. 
A beautiful descriptive guide and souvenir booklet 
free. Oct. 6 is the date of the Boston & Maine Excur- 
sion to New York city. Through the Deer fi-ld Val- 
ley and the Hoosac Mountains, through the busy 
city of Troy, N. Y., to Albany and then by steamer 
on either the day or night line boats down the beau- 


~tiful Hudson River to New York city. From New 


York city, the return trip is via the Fall River line 
steamers and train to Boston. $5 is the round- 
trip rate. If you are going, or if you desire further 
information in regard to the trip, send to the Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston, for their beautiful illustrated guide 
and souvenir booklet describing the route. It will 
be mailed to any address free. 


A QUICK CURE 
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Event and Comment 


HIS issue is in large part devoted to 

the anniversaries of our benevolent 
societies and to the National Council, be- 
ginning with the meeting 
of the American Board at 
Grinnell], Oct. 11. For the 
first time in our denominational history 
all these meetings are to be held in one 
state. That state is west of the Mississippi 
River. Such a plan would hardly have 
received serious attention had it been 
proposed at the first National Council 
in Boston not yet forty years ago. The 
governor of Iowa, her senior United 
States senator, and the United States 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is a resi- 
dent of that state, extend through The 
Congregationalist their welcome to the 
representatives of the churches who will 
gather from all over the land. Dr. Fris- 
bie, a Nestor of Iowa Congregationalism, 
sketches its history and growth. Dr. 
Capen, president of the Board, discusses 
one of the most important matters con- 
cerning all our benevolent work, and vari- 
ous other articles treat of topics which 
will be prominently in mind at the com- 
ing meetings. 

This. season is crowded with conven- 
tions of national and international signifi- 
cance, and while we give those of our 
own denomination the preference, as a 
newspaper with a national outlook we 
cannot pass without notice these other 
great assemblies. Foremost among them, 
so far as bringing together representative 
scholars and teachers is concerned, is the 
International Congress of Arts and Sci- 
ences at St. Louis, elsewhere reported in 
thisissue. Of the eminent men who have 
been heard there, we place on our cover 
the portrait of the one probably best 
known to our readers, Prof. Adolf Har- 
nack. An excellent sketch of him and 
his work is given on another page by 
one of our own well-known theological 
teachers. 


Our National 
Council Number 


ITH the closing of the books of the 

American Board, it is a pleasure to 
know that the donations for the year 
were $602,618—an in- 
crease of $5,500 over the 
regular gifts of any pre- 
ceding year. This gain is especially note- 
worthy, as it follows one of $49,000 a year 
ago, and makes the gain in donations in 
two years about $55,000. The gain this 
year is really more than $5,500; for, a 
year ago, there was received from the 
Conditional Gift Fund $8,100, which went 
into the current receipts of August, 
while this year there was but $200 to be 
so credited. The gain, therefore, from 
living donors this year is really over 
$13,000, The legacies, however, were but 
$100,983, making the total receipts $703,- 


The Year’s Record 
of the Board 


601. The legacies were $21,000 less than 
&@ year ago, and about $40,000 less than 
the average legacies for the past ten 
years. They are at the lowest level 
reached in seventeen years. The ex- 
penses have been increased $8,000, the 
new department of young people’s work, 
its literature, etc., having added to the 
cost of administration. As a result of 
this shrinkage of legacies, there is a debt 
of about $22,000. The experience of the 
year has added new emphasis to the wis- 
dom of the plan proposed by Dr. Capen 
when he became president of the Board; 
viz., to establish a fund of not less than 
$250,000 to ‘‘ provide against the unknown 
and the unknowable factor in the mission- 
ary receipts, the amount of the legacies.” 
If this fund were in hand now to be used 
as proposed, there would be enough avail- 
able practically to prevent this debt. 
With $130,000 already pledged and mostly 
already paid in toward this fund, it ought 
to be completed at once. 


OR three weeks, beginning Wednes- 
day, Oct. 5, the affairs of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in America will 
ere ae be discussed in Boston. 
Gsaaien of the Many of the sessions will 
Episcopal Church De Of interest not only 
to Episcopalians but to 

those of other denominations. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will of course be: 
the chief attraction. He is to speak at 
Sanders Theater, Cambridge, on the even- 
ing of Friday, Oct. 7, to preach at Trinity 
Church, Sunday morning, the 9th, and to 
make an address at Tremont Theater the 
following evening. The program gives 
the greatest prominence to missions, 
home and foreign. Bishops from home 
missionary fields in the West and South, 
from China, Africa, Japan, Brazil, the 
Philippines and other countries are to be 
heard at mass meetings. The number of 
speakers from foreign fields and the posi- 
tions given to them make a suggestive 
contrast to the programs of our National 
Councils. Besides several evenings given 
to this part of the work it is proposed to 
devote four afternoons to listening to 
missionary bishops and others represent- 
ing mission fields. A morning session is 
set apart for suggestions for improving 
missionary organizations and methods. 
The first Sunday evening of the conven- 
tion Bishop Brent will preach the trien- 
nial missionary sermon at Trinity Church, 
the second Sunday evening a great mis- 
sionary mass meeting will be held in 
Symphony Hall and the third Sunday 
afternoon a children’s missionary meet- 
ing is to be held in Trinity Church, at 
which Bishop Lawrence will preside. 
Sunday schools get their share of atten- 


tion, one entire day being given to them, 
Oct. 19, with a public evening meeting 
for papers and addresses. Women’s aux- 
iliaries appear often on the program, the 
interests of labor have recognition and 
there will be a mass meeting of the 
Church Temperance Society. All persons 
interested in the work of the Christian 
Church throughout the world may find 
on the program something to claim their 
attention, if the audience rooms in which 
the meetings are to be held afford space 
for them. 


ISHOP WELLDON of the Church of 

England is a gentleman of discern- 
ment. Preaching recently at Westmin- 
ster Abbey on Religious 
Intolerance and Christian 
Charity, he said: ‘‘ Breth- 
ren, I would bid you not wholly despair. 
When I think of the circumstances in 
which the Pilgrim Fathers left the old 
world for the new, and then think that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has left 
our shores to be the honored guest of all 
that is noblest and highest in the religion 
of the great Western republic, I can only 
feel that the things which are impossible 
with man are possible with God.” The 
compliment in this utterance only has 
point if it refers to descendants of Pil- 
grims and Puritans, some of whom are 
now Episcopalians, but most of whom 
are still Independents. Dr. Davidson, 
now Archbishop of Canterbury, but then 
Bishop of Winchester, was very courteous 
and hospitable to the American Congre- 
gational Pilgrims who visited Winchester 
in 1896, and invited them to a luncheon at 
Farnham Castle, his residence. In a note 
we have just received from him, he says, 
“I well remember the visit you paid 
to Farnham a few years ago, and I am 
glad to think that we are now cementing 
the link of friendship which has so rich 
a significance.” ‘‘Much water has gone 
under the bridge”’ since the Pilgrims and 
Puritans left the mother Church, enough 
at least to permit full recognition now 
of the Christian character and purpose 
of each party. 


Praise for 
Pilgrim Fathers 


ASSIVE resistance to the Educa- 
tion Act by English Nonconform- 
ists continues without any abatement 
of the conscientious 

The English Struggle protest of men with 
for Religious Liberty TiO the presen’t 
Ministry and candidates for Parliament 
must reckon later. Leaders like Rev. 
Messrs. F. B. Meyer, J. H. Jowett, R. F. 
Horton have recently been before the 
courts again and fined, and in Hichin an 
obscure but loyal chemist, for lack of prop- 
erty that could be sold to pay his tax, has 
been sent to jailfor a month. This spec- 
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tacle of men who hate notoriety but love 
justice and spiritual liberty being haled 
before justices and fined or sent to prison, 
along with the spectacle witnessed in 
Wales of a whole people ia revolt against 
sectarian education and the other sight of 
Scotland stirred as it never has been in 
recent times by Cwsar’s interference 
with things that are God’s—all these up- 
risings and upturnings are making senti- 
ment tremendously fast through the en- 
tire realm favorable to a political party 
which in days gone by has been favorable 
to political and soul liberty. If that 
party would only throw overboard its 
Whig wing and courageously ally itself 
with the masses as it used to, it would 
regain power. 


HE Paris correspondent of the Lon. 

don Daily News reports a very de- 
cided increase of sentiment in France, 
especially among the Social- 
ists, in favor of a Sunday 
Rest Law similar to that just 
introduced by the Swiss Government for 
a vote later by the Swiss electors. Two 
years ago, by a vote of 432 to 422, a bill was 
passed by the House of Deputies limiting 
labor in mines, factories, shops and trans- 
port trades to six full days a week. If 
the House can be held to this position and 
the Senate won also, a great reform will 
be wrought, most keenly appreciated by 
the workers in the shops and factories, 
many of whom consider themselves lucky 
if they get a half day off every two or 
three weeks, and some of whom have 
never known a day of rest. To the ap- 
peal of the workers themselves for this 
blessing of Sunday rest which the British 
and American workmen never have been 
without, is added the support of eminent 
French sociologists like Dr. Garuier, who 
points out that seven days’ labor perma- 
nently disables six in every twenty em- 
ployees within ten years. The economic 
argument doubtless will count for much 
with many a worldly employer and work- 
man, but, according to the News corre- 
spondent, the most significant phase of the 
new movement is the return of the feel- 
ing among the French masses of the con- 
viction “that man does not live by 
bread alone.” 


Sanday Rest 
in France 


HE Southern Baptist (Adelaide and 

Melbourne) reports that not only are 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Congre- 
gationalists in Australia 
discussing formal union, 
but also Baptists. It de- 
scribes particularly the movement begun 
in West Australia to unite Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists, where Baptists 
are open communion and where Congre- 
gationalists are perfectly willing to rec- 
ognize the validity of immersion, the 
only question at issue being the future 
Baptist attitude toward sprinkling. For 
itself the Baptist says, ‘‘ We believe that 
any proposals for closer unity submitted 
to the Baptist Union will receive the 
must reverent, thorough and conscien- 
tious consideration.’’ Baptists in this 
country will come to the same conclusion 
sooner or later, and sooner than most 
men expect today. Dr..P. 8. Henson of 
Tremont Temple said last May at the 
great convention of Northern Baptists in 
Cleveland that perhaps Baptists would 
go back to the name Christian. 


Baptism Ceasing 
to be an Issue 
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HE attack by orthodox Jews in Lon- 
don on the freethinking Socialistic 
Jews, who not only refused to observe the 
Day of Atonement but inter- 
Jewish Riots fered with the worship of the 
orthodox believers, called 
out from the magistrate who tried the 
rioters a rebuke for their intolerance. 
’Tis true that in a land of tolerance where 
the Jews have been singularly free to be- 
lieve and worship as they please such an 
outbreak of orthodoxy can but seem singu- 
lar and inconsistent. However, it is symp- 
tomatic, and is but the coming to the 
surface of bitter strife that is waging in 
every Jewry in Western Europe and 
America. The faith of the fathers with 
its correlative of individualism is being 
deserted by scores of Jewish youth for 
modern agnosticism and Socialism. 


REMATURE union of sects may be 

disastrous. There is a studious ef. 
fort in the British religious press to ob- 
scure the fact that a con- 
siderable minority, espe- 
cially of the laity, in what 
is now the United Free Church of Scot- 
land, look upon the union that Principal 
Rainy effected in 1906 as one that was 
‘‘minister made” and never sufficiently 
backed by the congregations; and those 
who feel thus naturally are tempted to 
see retribution in the present plight of 
the Church. Evidence accumulates that 
a formidable minority in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church will resist all union 
with the Presbyterian Church North and 
carry the matter into the courts, if the 
union is consummated by the majority. If 
this be so, doubtless the union movement 
will halt a while until the respective con 
stituencies are brought to a state of mind 
where they can see more nearly eye to 
eye, and where litigation can be pre- 
vented. 


No Union with- 
out Harmony 





HE remnant of the old Liberal party 
in Germany is concerned about the 
evident drift of the government toward 
acquiescence in the Roman 
cu i" Catholic policy of denom- 
inationalizing all education 
within the empire, recent utterances of 
officials and Roman Catholics assembled 
in congress at Regensburg pointing that 
way. The purely secular theory of edu- 
cation in Germany has never had much 
support, hence the pressure from the 
Roman Catholics cannot be resisted as it 
might be were the Lutheran Church not 
80 loyal to the theory of union of Church 
andState. It will besad day for Germany 
and a marked fall from her former high 
academic ideals, if this reactionary move- 
ment goes on. Strange to say, the Social 
Democrats of the empire are not, like the 
Socialists of France, strongly enlisted in 
the fight. 


HE Republican vice-presidential and 
the Democratic presidential candi- 
dates have formally accepted their nomi- 
nations during the past week. 

es a Mr. Fairbanks says nothing 
ise particularly new either in 
thought or way of saying it. No votes 
will be won by his letter. Mr. Parker 
reveals himself anew. as a pre-eminently 
judicial mind, a man whose ingrained 
habit is to balance and weigh, but not to 
champion and lead. No greater contrast 
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could be imagined than that between his 


carefully balanced letter and Mr. Roose- — 


velt’s aggressive, uncompromising letter 
of acceptance, so unguarded in many of 
its assertions. Mr. Parker’s conserva- 
tism, implicit belief in the Constitution 
as a deposit of perpetual wisdom, his 
hostility to further concentration of 
power in the Executive, his disposition 
to both pledge and give independence to 
the Filipinos and his aversion to the 
present scale of national expenditure are 
made clear io his letter in terms recalling 
a court’s opinion, but not a party’s con- 
viction fer which its leader would imperil 
all. 


N its broader features the campaign is 

peculiar. Apparently the day of the 
‘*gpellbinder,’’ the gayly appareled pa- 
Sakae tthe rader, and the dealer. in 

. e ouent, banners and partisan re- 
a ee galiaisgone. Audiences 
at ratification meetings are small. Con- 
versation in homes and clubs about po- 
litical issues is quiet. Citizens do not 
respond to old devices to transform them 
from thoughtful citizens into emotional 
partisans. On the other hand, the polling 
in Vermont and Maine shows genuine 
interest in the issues at stake and ardent 
attachment to one if not both of the 
candidates. Personally we rejoice in the 
mood of the hour. It is prophetic of 
better days in American political his- 
tory. It heralds the dawn of rationalism 
dominant and unchallenged. It reveals 
the average voter saying to the men who 
have relied on eloquence and passion 
to give them personal party glory: ‘‘Go 
to! With the facts in my possession 
I will think for myself, vote as I please, 
and make no fuss about it.”” Walter 
Wellman, a veteran journalist and po- 
litical observer, says that both poli'ical 
parties might just as well shut up their 
national headquarters now for all the 
effect their future plans will have on the 
result, and Senator Spooner of Wisconsin 
is quoted as saying that the people are 
running this campaign, and that it doesn’t 
make the slightest difference what the 
politicians do or do not do, ‘They 
haven’t the art or resources to make 
any impression upon the great settled 
mass of public opinion.”’ 


AND nationalizers will have to in- 
clude in their program as a first item 

a revolution in the constitution of human 
nature and get that car- 
ried into effect, before 
they can hope to accom- 
plish the rest of their program. At least 
this is the inference one would draw from 
Socialistic New Zealand. In that colony 
for the last twelve years a system of per- 
petual leasing has been at work along 
with a system of freehold tenure. In re- 
gard to rural lands option is allowed and 
the last year’s returns showed that there 
were ninety-seven selectors of leases in 
perpetuity against 515 freehold selectors. 
Of these last, 402 chose deferred payment 
with the right of acquiring the freehold 
after ten years. In this case the rent is 
five per cent. on the upset value for free- 
hold, whereas on lease in perpetuity the 
chargeisfour percent. Moreoverthough 
all the deferred payment’ men have en- 
joyed during the twelve years the right 
of exchange, only one has exercised it. 


New Zealand 
Social Experiments 
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Moreover the perpetual lease is in grow- 
ing disfavor; for the number of selectors 
under this system fell from 285 of the 
previous year to ninety-seven. 


NOTHER interesting piece of news 
concerning Socialism at work relates 


_to the New Zealand Government coal 


mines. These having now 
got into full swing are sup- 
plying the government rail- 
ways. The consequence is that two mines 
which préviously supplied the railways 
are likely to close down. This will mean 
that 200 mer will lose their employment 
and the £30,000 which the companies had 
been accustomed to pay annually in 
wages. 


What State 
Control Means 


INCE we wrote a fortnight ago about 
Tibet and Great Britain’s action 
there after the defeat of the native mili- 


tary and the Buddhistic 
Russia’s Protest 


as to Tibet purports to be the text 


of the treaty signed has been published; 
and if it be correct we must modify the 
tenor of our former comment. Great 
Britain has assumed rights and privileges 
which very naturally provoke Russia’s 
protest, though naturally at this time she 
is in no position to do more than protest 
to China against that suzerain Power’s 
ratification of the treaty. Military ac- 
tion can scarcely follow; but of course 
Russia still has left diplomatic modes of 
gaining her ends, to Great Britain’s pos- 
sible ultimate loss in Asia. 


ITH the completion of the railroad 

around Lake Baikal Russia can 
now put in the field with greater celerity 
and ease the second 
great army of 300,000 
men which the czar has 
called into being to co-operate with the 
first army under General Kuropatkin. 
Both army commanders, Grippenberg 
and Kuropatkin are to be under the 
Grand Duke Nicholas. This plan means 
that ere winter settles down Russia in- 
tends to have anywhere from five to six 
hundred thousand soldiers in Manchuria 
prepared to carry on the campaign in the 
winter—a contingency neither Japan nor 
the on-looking world had anticipated. It 
is evident that Russia still counts on 
crushing Japan later by sheer bulk of 
her forces. 

Oyama, the Japanese commander.in- 
chief, is massing his troops carefully and 
with considerable secrecy, for another 
attack on Kuropatkin’s forces near Muk- 
den, re-enforced as the Japanese forces 
are by 100.000 new troops. Capture by 
the Japanese of several of the larger and 
lesser forts at Port Arthur and her con- 
trol of the garrison’s water supply, puts 
her nearer victory. But it is a grim, 
dauntless fight that General Stoessel’s 
diminished forces are futting up, and the 
full history of the siege and capture when 
it is given to the world by the solitary 
American newspaper man within the gar- 
rison, will be one of the most enthralling 
chapters of military history. 


The Military Cam- 
paign in the East 





Congregationalists will be forgiven, we 
trust, if they smile a satisfied. smile as: they 
read the intimations in The Guardian (Church 
ef England) and The Churchman (Protestant 


ecclesiastical forces, what : 
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Episcopal) that Disestablishment would be a 
very excellent policy for the Church of Eng- 
land to stand for, even as English Independ- 
ents have long asserted. The more intelli- 
gent of the Roman Catholic archbishops and 
bishops of this country take precisely the 
same position as to the wisest policy for the 
Roman Catholic Church in the future. All 
the experience of the British colonies, as well 
as the United States, shows the bettered 
health of State and Church when they are 
divorced. 


The Life of the Spirit 


It has been ordered that much of the 
deliberation of our coming National 
Council shall have to do with Spiritual- 
ity. Well and good! The choice of so 
fundamental a theme doubtless reflects a 
feeling more or less prevalent in the 
Christian Church, that there is too much 
practical materialism in society today, 
and too little vision and deplorably little 
ethical passion in the Church. 

Prior to applying the test of the spirit- 
filled life to our-churches, our educa- 
tional institutions, our missionary soci- 
eties, and to our programs for social bet- 
terment, it would be well, perhaps, to 
consider for a while just what spiritual- 
ity is. Are what Carlyle called ‘dis- 
eased self-listenings, self.questionings, 
impotently painful dubitations” spiritu- 
ality? No, not if they are “diseased.” 
For if there is one debt which the Church 
owes to modern psychology, it is for the 
light that it has thrown on the cause and 
effect relation between physical abnor- 
mality and many mental states that for- 
merly were deemed by the Church surest 
marks of a religivus exaltation, and still 
are by many devout souis the world over. 
Too often in the past spirituality has 
been defined in terms bordering on asceti- 
cism on the one hand or sensuality on 
the other. Many who have been called 
saints have been “things of the frozen 
senses, lean and hueless things”; and 
others have been like 





Some Dularete, drunk with truths and wine, 
Grown bestial, dreaming how become divine. 

The more man knows of his origin, the 
better he understands his destiny, the 
keener his discernment of the interde- 
pendence of body and soul in that mys- 
terious dualism he calls ‘‘self,’’ the surer 
he becomes of the truth which Prof. A. B. 
Bruce expounds in his book, The Moral 
Order of the World, namely, that ‘‘spirit- 
ual insight and appreciation presuppose 
morality and rationality.”” The day is 
past when one can argue as Henry Tay- 
lor, writing to Earl Grey in 1866, did, that 
a race (the Irish) may be superior spiritu- 
ally to another race (the English) al- 
though inferior to it morally and intel- 
lectually considered. ‘‘More devotion,’ 
wrote Taylor, ‘with more svperstition 
may be better spiritually than less of 
both.” 

The day is past when spirituality can 
be defined so as even to invite the cari- 
cature of it, which describes it as ‘‘culti- 
vating aimless contemplations of an im- 
aginary ideal.’’ It really is the whole of 
man’s life ‘‘lived in conscious harmony 
with God,’’ and God as he is revealed 
in all his displays of Power and Love. 
Thus obedience to all physical-law, per- 
fect functioning of body and of mind, 
perfect ‘adjustment of the individual to 
environment is the fittest preparation for 
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the life of the spirit; and conversely 
anything which tends to make environ- 
ment correspond to highest individugl 
ideals is spiritual service. 

The emphasis which a dominating con- 
ception of God as transcendent had. on 
making religion too often a matter of 
individualistic introspection is met today 
by the conception of God as immanent, 
and man as co-operator with God in social 
salvation as well as dependent on him for 
personal sustenance, physical and spirit- 
ual. Life so conceived makes it easier to 
say, as F. W. Robertson said years ago, 
that the measure of spirituality is the 
degree of unselfiskness or otherliness 
which it imparts. The surest proof of 
the validity of the vision on the mount 
is the descent into the valley with a pas- 
sion for social service. To the question 
as to what is the most definite and high- 
est form of spirituality it is still in order 
to say, ‘‘the instinctive sense of God.” 
But God where, and how revealed? Jyst 
here men will divide, according as they 
emphasize the transcendence or the imma- 
nence of God, but all must admit the 
multitudinous ways in which God is re- 
vealed and the futility of expecting uti- 
formity of experience among Christians. 
Dr. Gladden well says in his latest book, 
Where Does the Sky Begin, “ Variatith 
—that is the great first word of the spirit. 
ual as of the biological realm.” 

The Church of today will err sadly if it 
identifies spirituality with any particular 
definition of it, or any traditional mani- 
festation of it. Signs are not wanting of 
a reaction toward mysticism in recoil 
from undue rationalism and humanitari- 
anism. For those who so choose to re- 
gain the spiritual life there can be no 
word of blame, only caution. But they 
in turn should both know and admit that 
those who decline to walk that path may, 
nevertheless, be walking the path of the 
Spirit. 

Fraok recognition of this possibility of 
differentiation both in the definition and 
the practice of the spiritual life today 
will make for optimism in the Church; 
whereas if the older and more conven- 
tional definitions and methods be held to 
be permanently authoritative, then the 
problem of institutional religion, which 
men of all schools of thought concede 
to be grave, will become graver and more 
acute. 


The Vision of Peace 


It was the psalmist of Israel who de- 
scribed a day in her history when right- 
eousness and peace had kissed each other 
and mercy and truth were met together. 
When men are righteous altogether per- 
fect peace will brood over the earth, and 
not before; and just in proportion as 
they become righteous will peace come. 
If, therefore, it be said, as it can be truly 
said today, that the great cause of peace 
among men is taking on new strength, is 
getting the allegiance of classes in the 
community that are all powerful and‘is 
gathering to itself eminent advocates 
such as never have championed it before, 
it follows that the habit of righteousness 
must be increasing also. The effect pre- 
supposes the sufficient cause. 

Such a gathering as the International 
Peace Congress, which will assemble in 
Boston next week, with its cosmopolitan 
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personnel, its comprehensive program, its 
indorsement by ‘“‘new diplomacy”’ of the 
day through the participation of Secretary 
of State Hay, its indorsement by the rep- 
resentatives of commerce, industry and 
organized labor is a cheering sign of the 
times. The spiritual leaders of humanity 
in the Church and without it have long 
preached the gospel of peace as it was 
taught by Jesus. Independent students 
of civilization’s development and of the 
economic waste of war have set forth the 
peace arguments for many generations, 
but neither the Church as a whole nor 
our universities or colleges have waged 
persistent attack on war nor championed 
the cause of peace save as an abstraction. 
And even where there has been belief in 
peace as a doctrine there often has been 
practical acquiesence in departures from 
the principle for reasons of patriotism 
or self-defense. Such, no doubt, is the 
conscientious position of most men to- 
day, men whose virtue, intelligence and 
character is beyond question. 

But with the shrinking of the world 
horizon by the new-and swift modes of 
travel and transmission of news, there 
has come knowledge of other races, other 
civilizations, which has brought about a 
state of affairs when nationalism begins 
to be undermined by internationalism, 
and takes a secondary place in the minds 
of many men. 

With the application of science to the 
art of war it has increased in cost and 
horror. 

With the increasing complexity of com- 
merce and industry, and the sensitive- 
ness of credit everywhere to military and 
political conditions far removed, but due 
to war, the trader has become increas- 
ingly hostile to diplomacy or political 
ambition, which results in national or 
racial conflicts. 

With the extension of suffrage to the 
masses who bear the burden of taxation 
and are the raw material for rifles and 
cannon to consume, the ballot box be- 
comes a foe of the ammunition chest. 

Consequently the Christian teacher to- 
day who believes that the Christian ideal 
is one of racial and national brotherhood, 
the solitary student who marshals his 
facts to prove that war is waste, and the 
philanthropist whose tender heart makes 
him deplore all pain and suffering and 
hate all forces that make for human con- 
flict—these now find themselves rein- 
forced as they never have been before. 
The ideal of the diplomatist is coming to 
be that of candor, mutual concession and 
use of power for preservation of peace. 
The merchant, manufacturer and grower 
of raw materials wish their products to 
speed over seas wherever markets are 
found, without peril of seizure or de- 
struction by hostile navies. The wage- 
earner rises up against militarism, con- 
scription, taxation and the sacrifice of 
life or limb for anything short of national 
preservation and essential democracy. 

The Hague Tribunal exists to adjudi- 
cate between nations. North and South 
America by their recent acts stand com- 
mitted to a judicial rather than military 
settlement of disputes. Europe lags be- 
hind, but the swift and permanent recent 
alteration in temper of France shows 
that a new day dawns for war-riven and 
battle-scarred Europe. The Inter-Par- 
liamentary Union between American, 
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British and French legislators points to 
unity of action for peace in a most im- 
portant sphere of government. 

On the whole the outlook is bright. 
Man—the individual—long since found 
out that his surest way to justice was 
through reason, not feeling, by the judi- 
cial decree and not by the sword. Man— 
collective man—is about to register a 
similar opinion. 

Our national record as a peace-loving 
nation is known of all men. We have 
left to arbitration more causes than any\ 
other nation. We havea great diplomat’ 
at the head of our Department of State, | 
who will welcome the Peace Congress to/ 
Boston. We have a President who has\ 
just told the Inter-Parliamentary Union | 
delegates that he intends soon to call the} 
other nations to resume consideration of 
the issues left unsettled at The Hague. 

Thus doth the vision of Peace take on 
reality as the twentieth century begins. 
Praise God! 


The Congress of Freethinkers 


We have flattered ourselves in this 
country since the death of Robert G. In- 
gersoll that aggressive organized infidel- 
ity or radical ‘‘free-thought’”’ had no 
prominent champion, and that the cause 
was waning. Such doubtless is the fact, 
and the recent death of the Boston organ 
of radicalism, The Investigator, the al- 
tered mood of the Free Religious Associ- 
ation of Boston, and many other signs 
point to the absence among us of a mili- 
tant type of radical who was much in 
evidence contemporaneously with the 
domination of some of our university and 
college centers a generation ago by the 
materialistic philosophy. Each move- 
ment has run its course; but it is not well 
perhaps to predict that there never will 
be another secularistic and freethinking 
propaganda in this country. Some cur- 
rent fiction, notably Wilson’s The Seek- 
ers, points that way. 

In Europe where Christianity has be- 
come so inseparably identified with the 
sacerdotal conception of it, where the 
dogma of papal infallibility hangs over 
the scholarship of the time, Free-thought, 
as it is called, flourishes, and with suffi- 
cient strength to warrant the summoning 
of such a congress as has just met in 
Rome and defiantly made known its abid- 
ing hostility to the papacy. No conspic- 
uous Americans have been present, Mon- 
cure D. Conway being the best known. 
Haeckel, the German scientist, has been a 
conspicuous figure, and has reiterated his 
well-known contempt for religion and the 
theistic argument. It would be unfair to 
deem all in attendance on this congress 
as foes of religion, but only of the per- 
verted forms of it which they know. The 
reasons other than intellectual, which 
may have led them to their present posi- 
tion, are in the main incomprehensible to 
Americans, who have never known the 
bondage of mind and soul which the 
dominant form of Christianity on the 
Continent has stood for. 

In so far as those at the congress stand 
for the crass dogmatism of science, the 
utilitarian conception of education and 
life, and the agnostic mood, they are to 
be pitied because wedded to such a sterile 
thing. But in so far as they stand for 
the liberty of thought which essential 
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Christianity and all the laws of spiritual 
growth demand, they are to be com- 
mended. The instinctive habit of the 
Protestant is to sympathize with the 
reverent freethinker rather than with 
the superstitious or simply docile priest- 
taught, priest-led religionist; but it is 
significant that in Holland conservative 
Protestantism and conservative Roman 
Catholicism have joined hands to fight 
secularistic Socialism; and a like com- 
pact may come to pass in this country 
some day. 





The Bible Reviewed 


The last twenty years have given to the 
English-speaking world several revised 
versions of the Bible. The time had 
come when the demand for such revision 
had to be met. If the Christian Church 
had continued to refuse to meet it, out- 
siders would have furnished a revision, to 
the great disadvantage of the Church. 
Christian scholars led in the movement 
and the reluctance of the people to accept 
it is slowly but steadily disappearing. 

The demand for revision of the text of 
translations of the Bible was certainly 
not stronger than the demand has become 
for revision of views concerning the Bible 
itself. Such a revision in process has 
raised fresh questions concerning its his- 
tory, authorship, authority, unity and use. 
Here also scholars have led the way, and 
naturally have been regarded with suspi- 
cion by multitudes who have received 
from others ideas of God and of men’s re- 
lations with him and of human duty 
which have become fixed in their minds, 
and to whom changed views of the Bible 
seem a kind of robbery of cherished spirit- 
ual possessions which they hold most 
dear. 

Many such people, loyal to conceptions 
of truth and righteousness inbreathed at 
their mother’s knees, have desired an- 
swers from professed religious teachers 
to such questions as, What is the Bible 
worth and how far can it be relied on as 
a revelation of God, a guide to holiness, 
and a warrant for the future life? Itis 
a satisfaction and a relief that the time 
has come when these questions are being 
answered without the spirit of contro- 
versy, without the suspicion on the one 
hand that Biblical scholars have ceased 
to be disciples of Christ, or on the other 
that ordinary believers in him ignore or 
thrust aside ascertained facts of history 
and science with reasonable conclusions 
from them. 

It is becoming more and more apparent 
that scholarly scrutiny of the Bible is not 
destroying it, not relegating it to any sec- 
ondary place in bringing men to know 
God and cultivating the Christian life. 
Some things formerly believed about it 
have been shown to be untenable, some 
statements of theological doctrine are be- 
ing changed; but fundamental things 
abide. To those growing into the likeness 
of God it is not a disappointment to learn 
that knowledge of him grows in living or- 
ganisms and that such growth, as in na- 
ture, involves the sloughing off of dead 
matter and the taking on of new knowl- 
edge. 

A reassuring evidence that the review- 
ing of the Bible has not lessened its su- 
premacy is given in the latest volume 
just issued by the Religious Education 
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Association containing the addresses and 
reports of the proceedings of the Second 
Annual Convention in Philadelphia last 
March. Probably never before in this 
country have so many eminent scholars 
assembled to consider religious themes. 
Nearly one hundred addresses were given 
under various divisions of the main topic, 
The Bible in Practical Life. The speak- 
ers were presidents and professors of uni- 
versities and colleges, directors of public 
education, teachers, pastors, authors and 
editors. The volume might properly be 
entitled, What Representative Americans 
Think about the Bible. It represents the 
ripest convictions concerning it of those 
who are guiding the thought of the peo- 
ple. To turn its pages is to gain renewed 
confidence that the Bible is a supreme 
help in every department of life in realiz- 
ing the highest ideal of character. If the 
Religious Education Association were 
never to hold another session—its third 
annual meeting is to be in Boston early 
next year—it would have justified its ex- 
istence by this volume alone. It has 
demonstrated that the re-viewing of the 
Bible by Christian scholars has no more 
weakened its influence over the spiritual 
life of mankind than the revision of its 
language in the English translation has 
changed its meaning. 





Samuel Ives Curtiss 


Friends of Dr. Curtiss in Chicago and 
associates in the theological seminary 
were startled Thursday afternoon, Sept. 
22, by a cablegram announcing his sudden 
death in London. He was expecting to 
sail Sept. 24 for home, had spent part of 
the summer in Syria in making researches 
into the primitive Semitic religions, had 
been prevented by indisposition from read- 
ing the paper he had prepared for the In- 
ternational Congress of Religions at 
Basel, but had not looked upon his illness 
as dangerous. For several years, Profes- 
sor Curtiss, though frequently warned by 
his friends, has pursued his studies in 
Syria, declaring that he could safely travel 
there in spite of the heat; but the strain 
probably proved too severe for him. He 
was an indefatigable worker, had made 
himself an authority in Semitic studies 
and was a pioneer in several departments 
of Semitic religion. His death is a seri- 
ous loss to the seminary, where he had 
held the chair of Old Testament exegesis 
for twenty-six years. He was a great 
teacher and a warm friend of the stu- 
dents. Noman labored harder than he, 
or was readier to sacrifice himself for the 
seminary. But for his enthusiasm and 
the ability he displayed as an organizer, 
it is doubtful if the seminary would have 
been successful in its effort to raise funds 
to meet Dr. Pearsons’s proposed gift to 
the endowment. In every way he has 
identified himself with the institution. 

But his professional work is only a part 
of the service Professor Curtiss has ren- 
dered the kingdom of God. As amember 
of the First Church, immediately after 
coming to Chicago, he began to look about 
for sections of the city in which to estab- 
lish self-sustaining. churches. Largely 
through his efforts, but ably assisted by 
others and always encouraged by Dr. 
Goodwin, the Covenant, Warren Avenue, 
avd several other churches came into ex- 
istence. He generally collected the money 
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for the buildings and the sites which 
these churches occupied, and he gave his 
services freely until suitable persons 
could be found to supply their pulpits. It 
was only natural that when the City Mis- 
sionary Society was organized he should 
be on its board of management or that he 
should become its president, and devote 
himself as earnestly to its interests as he 
had formerly done to the churches he had 
aided in gathering. Every Sunday for 
more than twenty years he has given 
when at home at least part of the day to 
city missionary work and has not hesi- 
tated to give time during the week to the 
study of those fields whose interests called 
for special consideration. Eminent in 
scholarship, he has been equally eminent 
in his consecration to the Master’s service. 
No one can be chosen to fill the presi- 
dency of the Missionary Society who will 
bring to it greater gifts or display a more 
self-sacrificing spirit. Professor Curtiss 
was born Feb. 5, 1844, in Union, Ct., and 
was the son of a minister. He graduated 
at Amherst in 1867, and from Union The- 
ological Seminary in 1870. While a stu- 
dent here he served as an assistant to Dr. 
John Hall of the Fifth Avenue Prebyte- 
rian Church, New York. From 1870 to 
1878 he was a student in Leipsic and was 
a favorite pupil of Professor Franz De- 
litzsch, the Hebraist, who recommended 
him highly for the chair he occupied in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. Here 
he began his work in the autumn of 1878. 
He has published several volumes of a 
scholarly character and many important 
articles for the Reviews. His last book 
on Primitive Semitic Religions has been 
translated into German and French and 
has been highly spoken of by competent 
critics both in Germany and in France. 
It is understood that another volume is 
nearly or quite ready for the press. In 
addition there are carefully written jour- 
nals for every summer since 1898, full of 
the observations and conclusions of one 
o. the ripest scholars of the time. 

Professor Curtiss has died in his prime, 
just when he seemed to his friends to be 
entering into the most useful period of 
his life. For the widow and surviving 
son there is universal sympathy, as well 
as for the seminary and the cause of Old 
Testament scholarship. He will be re- 
membered as a scholar, but longest and 
perhaps most deservedly as a Christian 
who was never so happy as when serving 
his fellowmen. 





Our Ideals of Worship—Are We 
Reaching Them 


In the sphere of church life definition 
is in order to attainment. As we clarify 
thought in regard to our purposes, we 
bring these to the test and mark out the 
path by which we are to reach them. A 
vague and misty ideal, floating cloudlike 
before our vision, has nothing of the grip 
and uplift of a clearly recognized and 
earnestly desired goal toward which we 
press with quiet faith and steady perse- 
verance. Christian ideals of worship, 
social service, ministration, teaching, tes- 
timony must be brought to bear. The 
Bible, for all its poetry, is an intensely 
practical book. Paul could turn without 
the slightest sense of incongruity from 
the highest strain of eloquence about the 
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resurrection life the world has ever known 
to talk about a collection for the poor. 
Jesus is the most practical and heart- 
searching of masters. 

This bringing our ideals to bear is spe- 
cially needed just now in the sphere of 
worship; where by reaction from the 
simplicity of our fathers we are seeking 
enrichment without always defining what 
is essential and what is accidental or hin- 
dering in worship. The ideal is clear 
enough. Christ defined it to that woman 
of Samaria whom he thought worthy to 
hear the best of his teaching. They that 
worship must worship in spirit and in 
truth. The soul attitude of the worshiper 
is the essential thing, the place and means 
are mere accessories. 

There may be purer worship in the bare 
Quaker meeting house than in the most 
ornate cathedral. But, on the other 
hand, there may be purer worship in the 
use of well-chosen means than in the ab- 
sence of all means. No intermediary is 
necessary between the child and his Fa- 
ther; but any intermediary which helps 
the child to draw near to his Father is 
not forbidden, if only it be freely chosen 
and used in charity. We who are children 
of the Puritans, as well as children of 
God, are free to use or not to use the 
hymns and prayers and forms of all the 
ages. This is our inheritance, which we 
have mainly used for rejection, but which 
we may also use for acceptance if we will. 
The forms are servants; our liberty in 
Christ is to take or to reject as best will 
help us to realize the presence of God 
and the brotherhood of believers. Re- 
garding or not regarding is of equal value 
if only it be to the Lord. 

This principle of freedom cannot, of 
course, exclude its complementary duty 
of a loving and reasonable conformity to 
established usages. Neither to impover- 
ish nor enrich are we free without the 
consent of the assembly. Thechurch has 
no existence in the individual. It be- 
comes visible only where two or three 
are met in Christ’s name. Common us- 
ages, long established and long helpful, 
are not to be violently rooted out to 
please the whim of one. There is room 
for the self-sacrifice of love in worship, 
as elsewhere in the life of the disciple. 
The community of worship has its roots 
far deep in the past. Change must be a 
growth, and not a revolution. And broth- 
erly love must be our companion when 
we lead the way toward change. 

What, then, are our ideals for the wor- 
ship of Christian assemblies? Have we 
considered them maturely? Have ‘we 
made the full use of the means which 
now are recognized and employed? Are 
we free from the mere desire of change 
for its own sake? How shall we become 
more reverent in our assemblies? What 
forms of words or changes of order will 
contribute more sincerity and joy to our 
worship, and make it more helpful to all 
the worshipers? These are questions of 
importance, which must be answered 
with a single eye to God’s honor in the 
growth of spiritual life if our answer is 
to be of practical service to the church. 

Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 


Meeting, Oct. 2-8. Matt. 21: 12-17; John 4: 
19-26. 





There was something more than beauty of 
imagery in Frances Power Cobbe’s description 
of Martineau’s methods as a preacher. You 
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felt, she said, not that you were receiving les- 
sons from a teacher, but that you were being 
invited to accompany a guide on a mountain 
walk. 


In Brief 
Hungary has had the good sense to expel 
American Mormon missionaries on the ground 


that their propaganda is hostile to the best 
interes’s of both State and the Church. 


The king of Spain has issued a decree for- 
bidding Sunday labor, ordering all shops to be 
closed and restricting amusements. The king 
has done his part, what will the people do? 


Fortunate indeed was it that in the crash of 
trains the visiting Primate of the Church of 
England was not even injured. Serious injury 
or death would have been a most sad termina- 
tion of an errand fraught with good, and good 
will. 





Nothing but the timely discovery of the 
janitor and prompt action by firemen saved 
historic Park Street Church, Sunday evening, 
from a fire that might have destroyed the edi- 
fice. Fire has no respect for historic associa- 
tions or wsthetics. 





President Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago has been decorated by the Emperor of 
Germany. He may hereafter wear the order 
of the Red Eagle of the second class. Not to 
be in the first class must be galling to the 
Chicago Napuleon of Education. 





Not only is the professional political ‘* spell- 
binder’’ finding his occupation gone in this 
campaign, but also the political parson, on 
whom the Christian Register serves notice 
that his day is over: ‘‘ Think as you please 
and vote as you please, but don’t tell us how 
we shall think and vote.’ 





President Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity rises to remark as an alumnus of Har- 
vard, that Prof. Barrett Wendell of that insti- 
tution belies the situation when he bases a 
generalization that American college men are 
becoming flabby, on data gathered in his own 
classroom. Like instructor, like students. 

The Manila Times is pleading for a reform- 
atory for the youth of the Philippines who 
are arrested, and who if placed with the older 
criminals are sure to become fixed in criminal 
ways. The commission should make the 
penal system of the islands as up to date and 
progressive as the educational system. 





Pastors or friends of youth going to college 
should see to it that they are introduced by 
letter, if not in person, to the spiritual teachers 
of the communion to which they belong in the 
town to which they go. The Protestant Epis- 
ecopal Church is practicing this good habit 
assiduously, with results entirely satisfactory 
from its point of view. 


Please, authors and friends of authors, re- 
frain from sending personal copies of books 
to editors of The Congregationalist, with re- 
quests that they read the books and write 
commendations for use as advertisements. 
Qur literary columns express as fair judgment 
as we are able to give of books sent for review, 
and we cannot do more. 





Baptist missionaries in China have appointed 
a committee to prepare courses of lessons 
for their Sunday schools. It is proposed to 
have three or four grades, to give a general 
knowledge of the Bible in four years through 
a connected study of its books. Chinese 
Christians may have something important to 
teach Americans about Bible study. 


**The Lord hates a quitter” has become a 
classic phrase in American politics. Pension 
Commissioner Ware‘has had displayed in large 
letters on the walls of the Pension Bureau 
building in Washington the inscription, “* The 
1rd hates a liar’ Mr. Ware is a literary 
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man with a didactic purpose whom President 
Roosevelt enlisted to do a peculiarly hard job. 





To persons going to Des Moines a stop-over 
privilege has been ‘granted at Grinnell, allow- 
ing attendance at the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Board from Wednesday morning until 
Thursday noon. Persons may leave Boston 
at 2 Pp. M., on Monday, Oct.10. Those planning 
to do this should send immediately t» Secretary 
Anderson, inclosing check for $5.50 for sleeper 
to Chicago. 





Street railway conductors may not be more 
interested than their passengers in Dr. Pound- 
er’s account on another page of his experi- 
ences in following their calling. But we are 
confident that they will admit that he has 
served a good apprenticeship, and learned 
something about human nature not often re- 
vealed in sermons. It would be as good asa 
sermon to read to a Sunday evening audience. 





Thirty-five of the forty-three young Ameri- 
cans who have won scholarships at Oxford on 
the Cecil Rhodes Foundation set sail from 
Boston together this week. It will be inter- 
esting to watch this experiment in education. 
Will they influence Oxford most, or Oxford 
them? They represent a high standard of 
American scholarship and manhood, and they 
go forth conscious that they have more than 
their own personal honor to maintain and fame 
to win. 





The experience of a young woman related 
by her in The Congregationalist of Sept. 24, 
Out of Catholicism, was evidently not an 
isolated one, as letters coming to this office 
testify. One correspondent well known to 
us says that it would stand almost verbatim 
as the account of his own withdrawal from the 
Roman Church, adding that the tragic part of 
the story is the wandering, drifting, without 
ability to anchor, which is the experience of 
thou sands. 





“The new secretary of the Congregational 
people,” as Rev. Charles Addison Northrop 
modestly styles himself, has issued a pam- 
phiet concerning systematic beneficence, re- 
ferred to by Pres. S. B. Capen on another page 
of this paper, which deserves to be read and 
considered by all Congregationalists. It gives 
a summary of what National Councils have 
said and done on this subject and what the 
churches are duving. It tells what other de- 
nominations are doing about it, what the new 
secretary hopes and expects to do and what 
he asks in the way of co-»peration. The only 
important thing omitted is Mr. Northrop’s ad- 
dress, which is Norwich, Ct. Send to him for 
@ copy. 





Baptists in America are waking up to the 
importance of having some representative 
national body. They have not even a national 
council. It is proposed to have a Baptist 
World’s Congress in London next year, but 
there is no inclusive organization of American 
Baptists to receive and act on the invitation to 
unite in it. The nearest approach to such an 
organization is the annual missionary anniver- 
saries. The Standard is convinced that the 
denomination ought to be able to express its 
wishes and register its decisions through some 
body representing all the churches. Congre- 
gationalists have got further along than their 
Baptist brethren, but they have still to deter- 
mine how far their national body is represen- 
tative. 

State Sunday School Superintendent J. C. 
Huntington of Texas has just survived a pe- 
culiar experience. Returning to his head- 
quarters at Dallas from a summer trip to the 
North, he found that a report of his death had 
been received, memorial services held, obitu- 
ary notices published in the newspapers giv- 
ing him high praise and expressing the sor- 
rowing love of many friends, and a letter of 
condolence sent to his family. Applying a’ 


somewhat worn story, we are glad to say that 
Mr. Huntington succeeded in convincing his 
friends that the report of his death had been 
much exaggerated; and we hope those news- 
papers will inaugurate him in a new career of 
usefulness by putting his name in their col- 
umns of births. e 

The ‘‘ solid South’”’ and the practically solid 
vote of the Irish of the Northern cities have 
been the mainstay of the Democratic party for 
many years. We called attention last week to 
the significance of the movement which the 
Pilot of Boston is leading of Irish voters to- 
ward the Republican party, and in connection 
with that movement should be noted the warn- 
ing of the Roman Catholic bishop of Arkansas, 
who says: 

If the Southern politician proceeds much 
further in extreme measures towards the 
Negro as an issue of the Civil War, is there not 
danger that some Northern Democrats will 
grow distrustful of the good faith of the South 
and join hands with the Republican party? 
. . . Would it not be better politics for the 
leaders of the Democratic party in the South 
to speak in a way that may remove such 
suspicions and place the Southern peuple on a 
higher plane? 





The Pilot, referring to our comments, a fort- 
night since, on the sermon of Father Gannon 
at the consecration of Bishop Delany of New 
Hampshire, wishes to know what the fight is 
to be about to which we refer in our pam- 
graph. Well, it does not mean that we are to 
enter the Pilot sanctum with a pistol and try 
to end Mr. Roche’s life, or that the Pilot or 
The Congregationalist are to be forever in- 
dulging in polemics, or that Protestants and 
Catholics in New Hampshire and New Eng- 
land are to make political issues of religious 
or theological differences. It means that the 
conception of the priesthood, the sacraments 
and the authority of ecclesiastics over the 
souls of the laity here in this world and in 
the world to come, which Father Gannon set 
forth, will be persistently fuught by Protes- 
tants so long as there are any in New Eng- 
land. Such bold reiteration of the sacerd» tal 
point of view serves an admirable purpose of 
alarm and stimulus to a Protestantism in a 
day of toleration which easily passes over 
into laxity. 





The Christian Advocate, in view of the 
thoroughness, persistence and ability with 
which Roman Catholics are carrying on their 
propaganda among Protestants and are pre- 
paring priests and teachers to labor among 
non Catholics, suggests that the time has 
come for Protestantism in this country to 


arouse and prepare to combat the R man: 
Catholics with their own method. It suggests: 


the enlistment of a carefully chosen group of 
Protestant controversialists, who will travel. 


about the country, meet argument with argnu-. 


ment, and do all “‘under the amenities of 
civilized exchange of views.” It recognizes 
that the day for such abusive crusades against 
Roman Catholics as have been known in the 
past in this country has gone by, and rightly 
says that a debate, carried on in the right 
spirit, would do much to revive interest in the 
Christian religion among the indjfferent. The 
Advocate has said a timely word, and if the 
band of Protestant protagonists sets forth, 
Dr. Buckley should be enrolled, for to courage 
he adds wisdom and knowledge beyond most 
men, and a skill in polemics that is rare. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 


News 


A capital comparative study of East and 
West (The Western Pastor’s Side of a Vaca- 
tion Exchange, page 478). 

A valuable, but ignored inheritance (The 
Heritage of Congregationalists in the Book of 
Common Prayer, page 474)... ~ 
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A Famous Theologian at the Educational Conference | 


By Prof. Albert T. Swing, Department of Church History, Oberlin 


Adolf Harnack, the well-known profes- 
sor of church history in the University of 
Berlin, is just now making his first visit 
to America. It would not be much out 
of the way to say that of the ninety or 
more foreign scholars scheduled to take 
part in the Educational Conference at St. 
Louis, Professor Harnack is the best 
known. That he should have won such a 
distinction at the age of fifty-three has 
been due to several causes. In the first 
place he was started right, so that he has 
lost no valuable time in making changes 
either in his method of study or in the 
field early chosen for his investigations. 
Not only was his father an able teacher, 
but he speaks with pride of his grandfa- 
ther, Dr. Gustav Ewers, who had edited 
@ manual on the earliest history of dogma, 
“and thereby got his name associated 
with the history of the founding of the 
new study.” 

His historical abilities were early called 
into service for the great encyclopedias, 
notably that of Herzog-Plitt aud the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Beginning his 
professorial work in Leipzig at the age of 
twenty. five, he was rapidly advanced in 
position. In three years he was settled in 
Giessen as full professor. Then, after a 
short service in Marburg, he was called to 
Berlin, where, in 1899, he at once became 
one of the most popular lecturers. 

His main courses for some years have 
filled one of the largest lecture-rooms, 
To the shy American student the out- 
bursts of German enthusiasm in connec- 
tion with lectures is something overpow- 
ering. Professor Harnack’s students evi- 
dently do not propose to be outdone. 
When, punctually at the quarter hour, the 
side door opens and the professor emerges 
and makes a rush for his desk, the clap- 
ping of hands and the roar of stamping 
feet is certainly electrifying. But at the 
first words, ‘‘Meine Herren,’’ spuken 
without variation by all German lec- 
turers, everything drops as suddenly into 
stillness, a stillness never disturbed by a 
question, and only broken by the occa- 
sional hiss for any belated comer, or the 
applause at some witty turn and the final 
outburst at the end, when the stamping 
makes the floors resound again, till the 


door closes as punctually as it opened.. 


His address is genuinely earnest but 
perfectly natural, wanting in any sugges- 
tion of cant or mere rhetoric. And what 
is almost as important, it is simple and 
direct, farthest from the involved style 
of the conventional German lecturer. 
But his popularity as a lecturer is hardly 
sufficient to account for his reputation at 
home and abroad. Nor can his renown 
be explained even by the fact of his bril- 
liant scholarship. Germany has produced 
many able scholars, some of whom have 
been more steady and accurate in judg- 
ment. But Harnack has been able to 
arouse peculiar interest because of the 
important field in which he has worked 
with such eager and indomitable in- 
dustry. Here for the past thirty years 
he has been making brilliant. studies, 
which he has at no time considered as 
final, but merely suggestive contributions 
to a new recasting of the whole. 


His first work on the early heresies 
opened the way for his later studies. In 
connection with Gebhardt and Zahn he 
brought out the best German edition of 
the Apostolic Fathers. With the encour- 
agement of the Royal Academy of Science 
he is editing the Greek Fathers. His most 
important scholarly works thus far pub- 
lished have been from this field. Ten 
years ago he began to bring out the 
Texts and Investigations for a History 
of Old Christian Literature, which have 
since been appearing at intervals. Asa 
result of these studies, or rather in con- 
nection with them, he published his first 
volume on the History of Early Christian 
Literature to Eusebius and his History 
of Dogma, which after improvements has 
been given in full to both German and 
English students. 

His boldness of initiative is only 
equalled by his candor in admitting his- 
torical limitations. In the preface to the 
English edition of his Dogma he says: 
‘*Some will think that I have admitted 
too much into the book, others too little. 
Perhaps both are right.’’ His whole atti- 
tude is well illustrated by a remark which 
he made to one of his classes as he fin- 
ished expounding a new theory as to the 
Gospel of John. He declared that he 
would not be disturbed if the argument 
should not prove to be wholly satisfac- 
tory to them, for to tell the truth he did 
not much more than half believe it him- 
self. 

Two of what he has called the four 
categorical imperatives for the historian 
are that he is to recognize the limits of 
historical knowledge, and be truthful. 
He is especially inspiring in his private 
courses, where he encourages students to 
attack special problems and get acquainted 
with new material. As soon as any real 
contributions have been made, Harnack 
is the first to give them public recogni- 
tion and to adopt them in his own work. 
In this way he has done more than any 
other to develop scholars who find in him 
both the master and brother. 

But Harnack’s fame has come chiefly 
from his being a theologian. The his- 
torical investigator of the present is no 
longer the objective observer as we 
used to know him, but the advocate of 
theological ideas. In other words, the 
new historian has become the theologian, 
and apparently the only theologian with 
any remaining semblance of authority. 
Among investigators of this character 
Harnack holds no second place. To use 
a concrete illustration, his History of 
Dogma is much more than a historical 
exposition. His explanation of the origin 
of dogmas furnishes a key to the work. 
Dogmas as he conceives them have not 
only preserved the early Christian ele- 
ments in Greek forms, but they have 
changed the simple Christianity of the 
beginning. 

If it was his History of Dogma which 
first made Harnack well known in Eng- 
land and America, he is generally bet- 
ter known from several of his smaller 
books, especially Christianity and His- 
tory, Thoughts on the Present Position 
of Protestantism, and more recently The 


Essence of Christianity. This last book 
has called out even more adverse criti- 
cism in Germany than was caused by his 
declaration that the Apostles’ Creed said 
either too much or too little for a creedal 
test. In the Essence of Christianity he 
has probably shown the strength and the 
weakness of his position more fully than 
in any other of his productions. And 
German professors and pastors are very 
much divided in their estimate of his 
soundness. For, while he has many 
ardent admirers, especially among the 
younger men, the German public as it 
now stands is very much against him, 
and he seems at present to have more 
antagonists than any other German pro- 
fessor. 

Dr. Ruprecht, who was one of the pu- 
pils of Harnack’s father, has written # 
book much larger than the Essence of' 
Christianity in most impassioned opposi- 
tion to many of its statements. There. 
are also such mild opponents as Drs. 
Lemme, Cremer, Walther, Otto Zoeckler, 
and many others. 

It is certainly true that if the rules of: 
logic as they were used in the good old 
New England days were applied to Har-, 
nack’s rejection of the gospel miracles. 
wrought upon natural objects, it would 
be hard to draw a distinct line between 
his subjective rationalism and that of 
the Rational school represented by Otto 
Pfleiderer—a school which Harnack has 
always attacked and which he has done 
much to discredit. It is easy to under- 
stand that Professor Pfleiderer does not 
enjoy seeing the evangelical boys led 
away by Harnack when they would not 
think of accepting the avowed Rational- 
istic tenets which Professor Pfleiderer 
himself clearly, and as he declares con- 
vincingly, demonstrates in his lectures. 

It is not surprising that Americah 
readers find Harnack one of the most 
difficult men to locate and keep located. 
One needs to remember that he is follow- 
ing a man who has not been trained in 
drawing the lines of heresy as historical 
New England learned them in the Unita. 
rian controversy. He has been one of 
the unfettered and largely uno}dssified 
lovers of religious truth. The key to the 
understanding of his apparently contra- 
dictory position is probably furnished by 
the fact that he accepts the affirmations ~- 
and negations of science and historical 
criticism just as he now finds them in 
his German world, and he does this all 
the more readily because he finds inde- 
pendent grounds for a vital faith in the 
realities of the Christian life. He is de- 
voted with true religious enthusiasm to 
the person of Jesus Christ. The purely 
spiritual and ethical are as great with 
him as with the best of his antagonists. 
And so from his own point of view we 
find him saying very explicitly: ‘* Let the 
plain Bible reader continue to read his 
Gospels as he has hitherto read them; 
for in the end the critic cannot read them 
otherwise. What the one regards as their 
true gist and import the other must ae. 
knowledge to be such.”’ 





Be so kind as to be just.—Henry D. Thoreaz. 
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Our First Duty as Christians and Congregationalists 


By Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President of the American Board 


The next session of our triennial Na- 
tional Council will be, in some respects, 
with the great problems confronting us, 
the most important that has ever been 
held. What shall we do in the important 
matter concerning our union with other 
denominations of our brethren? How 
can we make our own denominational 
polity better understood and a greater 
power for good, especially in the newer 
regions of our land, far removed in dis- 
tance as well as in thought from Plym- 
outh Rock? How shall we deepen the 
spiritual life in our churches and make 
the confession of Christ less a formality 
and more a reality to all? How practi- 
cally can we put more emphasis on fel- 
lowship between our churches? These 
and many other questions are of great 
importance. But is there not one deeper 
than all the rest—What do our Congrega- 
tional churches propose to do the next 
three years to answer, not only Christ’s 
prayer that his children may be one, but 
that great command, ‘‘to disciple the 
nations,’’ not forgetting that we are to 
“‘begin at Jerusalem’? We haveat last, 
under the advice of the council of 1901, 
Rev. Charles A. Northrop as secretary of 
systematic beneficence. The public ad- 
dresses he has already made and the 
pamphlet recently issued, entitled The 
Humble Advice and Petition of the New 
Secretary, and which ought to be read by 
all, stamp him as the right man for this 
great work. This is all well as far as it 
goes. But if the council now to assem- 
ble should do more than this and find 
some method to press home upon all our 
churches the one great question of loyalty 
to Christ in mission work at home and 
abroad, would not some of these other 
questions at least be more easily solved? 
At the very time we meet at Des Moines, 
the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America is to hold 
its sessions of three weeks in Boston. 
Let any one examine carefully the pub- 
lished program and he will be gratified, 
if not surprised, at the large place given 
in this convention to missions. The em- 
phasis seems to be at that point. 

If for the next three or six years the 
influence of our National Council could 
be brought to bear upon the vital place 
of missions at this present time, to the 
end that our young men and women 
should be encouraged to attend in larger 
numbers mission study classes at North- 
field, Silver Bay, Winona, Lookout Moun- 
tain and elsewhere; that all pastors should 
have such classes in their own churches; 
that those who make our lesson helps 
should provide alternate courses of study 
for home and foreign missions; that Sun- 
day school superintendents and teachers 
should themselves be better informed 
upon this greatest work in the world; 
that even the very little children should 
be included in this one great universal 
purpose to give missions their proper 
place, then we should have begun to train 
a generation of men and women whose 
gifts would so far exceed what we have 
at present, that the missionary work in 
the West and in the South and across the 
sea to which as Congregationalists we 


are pledged, could be speedily doubled 
and trebled. 

While some of us are ‘‘dyed-in-the- 
wool”? Congregationalists, we must ad- 
mire the machinery of the Methodist 
Church by which every pastor and every 
church is held in line to support its own 
missions. I have been examining re- 
cently their blanks entitled, Apportion- 
ment of the Missionary Collections and 
the leaflets which for four successive 
Sabbaths are distributed in the pews 
before the great offering is made. One 
of the most significant things about it 
all is the sentence printed upon the ap- 
portionment blank, ‘‘The general com- 
mittee maintains the supremacy of its 
claim, however good the work or worthy 
the cause of others seeking missionary 
contributions from our churches or peo- 
ple.”’ No reduction is made in the ap- 
portionment because money has been 
diverted to other societies or enterprises. 
Upon the same blank is explained the 
method of arranging the churches in four 
classes: those giving the full apportion- 
ment in the first class, those giving three- 
quarters in the second class, and so on. 
The rank of each church in the two pre- 
ceding - years is given. Each pastor is 
called upon for an explanation if his 
church does not pay its apportionment. 
The Sunday schools of the Methodist 
Church gave last year $450,000 to their 
missionary societies. The officers are 
planning for very much larger things, 
and they will, I believe, succeed. About 
five years ago the Sunday schools of the 
Episcopal Church gave less than $10,000 
to foreign missions. By systematic plan- 
ning they have been increased in this 
short time to an annual gift of over 
$100,000. Our Sunday schools gave to 
the six societies only a little over $50,000. 

We certainly may well take notice of 
these facts and ask ourselves if we can- 
not better our methods. While we may 
improve our machinery, how would it do, 
pending such improvement, to work the 
old machinery to.its full capacity? We 
should rebel against such authority as be- 
longs to both the Methodist and Episco- 
pal Church, but is there not some middle 
ground? The churches in Greater Boston 
have recently, through their conferences, 
appointed a Board of Commissioners, 
who are to have a certain oversight over 
Congregational interests as related to 
new churches, the helping of those which 
need counsel, pecuniary support, etc. 
The plan was largely shaped by Rev. 
William R. Campbell, and he is the chair- 
man of these commissioners. Similar 
movements are taking place elsewhere, 
the object being to bring the whole 
power of the denomination in a given 
place to bear upon the weakest point. 
Would it not be perfectly Congregational 
to have similar local committees or com- 
missioners to care for the missionary in- 
terests of our six societies, and if they 
find a church giving to a local charity in- 
volving only a hundred people more 
money than to the A. M. A., the C. C. 
B. 8. and the C. E. S. together, to have 
them courteously suggest that there is a 
more excellent way? A leading layman 
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of New York city said to me this sum- 
mer that the trouble in his church was 
that the people would give as much to an 
object, when only a little was really 
needed, as to the work of the American 
Board. Many, he felt, had no idea of 
proportion in their gifts. I can hear the 
answer on every hand, ‘‘This is the pas- 
tor’s business.”” But suppose he does 
not make it his business; then what? 
Are we to do nothing about it as a de- 
nomination? Is there nothing better 
than the go-as-you-please way? Can we 
not somehow, as a denomination, empha- 
size more than we do denominational 
loyalty to our missionary work? I was 
in one of our most important Connecti- 
cut cities last winter, and one of our old- 
est pastors told me that in that city there 
were eight or ten interdenominational 
philanthropic societies. The Congrega- 
tionalists contributed nine-tenths of the 
total cost of their work! This was given 
as an illustration of present-day condi- 
tions and as one reason why the mission- 
ary gifts of the churches in that city 
were so much less than formerly. 

Unless as Congregationalists we change 
our practice in this respect and show 
more fidelity to our missionary interests, 
we shall fall behind in our growth as a 
denomination, and worst of all our mis- 
sionary .field will be poorly cultivated. 
This work that our fathers have done at 
home and abroad has honored God and 
been our pride as a denomination; let not 
us, the children, fail in our trust, and so 
permit our banner to fall behind in the 
final campaign that in the next twenty- 
five years is to do so much towards con- 
quering our land and all lands for Christ. 
The coming council can have no more 
important duty than to indorse once more 
and urge upon the churches the organiza- 
tion of local committees, or commission- 
ers, to secure greater loyalty to the mis- 
sionary work of ourdenomination. Since 
writing the above some weeks ago, I have 
been studying the receipts of the six so- 
cieties covering the past fifteen years. 
While I am still in want of a few figures 
from one society, to my surprise I find that 
by comparing the average gifts from the 
living the last five years with those of 
the preceding ten years, there has been 
apparently a gain in but two societies and 
a loss in four. This is not because the 
work of the four is not as much needed 
as ever, nor because Congregationalists 
as a whole have given less than formerly. 
Many have given to other things and neg- 
lected ‘‘ our first duty ’ to our own work. 





** Well, I shall give no more money for mis- 
sions to a country where people can embroider 
like that.”” This utterance by a woman gaz- 
ing on Japanese art exhibits at the St. Louis 
Fair is the most shallow remark about mis- 
sions that Rev. F. S. Hatch has heard since he 
returned to America. He will hear others. 
Mr. Hatch, who has just passed through 
Japan en route to this country from India, 
says in Life and Light for Woman (October) 
that if Japan wins the war, changes in the 
mission work within the empire will surely 


, come and may involve important modifications 


in policy of administration. 
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_ A Change of Occupation 


I was much worn, and exhibited the fact in 
symptoms well known to clergymen and more 
especially to clergymen’s wives. At home I 
was nervous and decidedly cross, particularly 
to the children. In my parish I maintained 
the conventional smile and inquired solici- 
tously after people’s healths, but inwardly I 
eared little about any of them. 

Then, too, after my most earnest efforts at 
preaching, some good sister would amble up, 
and when I had my hand ready extended to 
accept her congratulations with fitting humil- 
ity, she would say, ‘* My pastor looks tired,”’ 
or some equally reassuring remark. One of 
my deacons casually asked me if it wouldn’t 
be easier for me to write out my sermons in 
full. These and other intimations made me 
realize that I needed a rest. I had completely 
forgotten a funeral, and had incurred the last-— 
ing hostility of the family; and on another oc- 
easion, as I was baptizing a boy, and almost in 
the act of adorning him with the name of 
** Ella,”’ I was barely saved (likewise the boy) 
by the quickness of my ever-alert wife, who 
whispered in stage distinctness “‘ Frederick,” 
as the parents, too embarrassed and frightened 
to speak, seemed about to collapse. 

The climax came when I forgot to make 
special mention in prayer of the bereavement 
of a prominent family at their first appearance 
at church after the death of a dissipated son, 
who had died at a sanitarium of “‘ nervous 
prostration.”’ 

The chairman of the board of trustees said 
to us as I was leaving the church, “ Well, I 
guess we have lost the Mathews’, all right; 
they gave up their pew this morning.” I did 
not stop to tell the brother of the many visits 
I had made on the Mathews and of two trips 
to the “‘ sanitarium,”’ but hurried to my home. 

“* Take a vacation,” said my doctor. ‘* You 
need an absolute change. You ministers don’t 
know how to take a rest. What you need is 
not stagnation to make you more nervous still, 
but a steady work of another kind. Why, 
man,” said he, ‘‘ get a job on a grip car, or go 
on the farm and run a mowing machine. Do 
something, but make a pleasure of it.”’ He 
laughed, and I tried to; but his joke became a 
fact, and that is how I became a conductor on 
agrip car. I needed my home. A man with 
my kind of nervous prostration must not be 
too far away from his family. With my beard 
and mustache gone, my own children did not 
know me. 

Then, through an influential friend who was 
in the secret, I was inducted into office. I had 
thought it did not require much study to know 
what was necessary, for I had watched the 
conductors and grip men for years. 

Yet it was mighty confusing at first. To 
eollect a fare, give a transfer, remember a 
street and call it, pull the cash register and 
the signal to stop and go ahead, and know 
when all were aboard while standing in the 
middle of the car, was more of an undertaking 
than I had ever dreamed. Talk about mental 
alertness in preparing a sermon, there is noth- 
ing to it compared to this. The man in the 
corner said ‘*‘ Appleby Street,” and when I 
was mentally figuring on where it was, an 
elderly woman waved her umbrella at me. I 
stopped the car, and three people got on. 
When I went in to collect their fare, only one 
responded, and for my life, I couldn’t tell 
who the others were. 

Meantime the man in the corner had risen, 
and was roaring, ‘“‘ Have we come to Appleby 
Street?’”’ I was conscious that we had and 
something over, and rang the bell. “I told 
you to let me off at Appleby. What are you 
going to do about it?” demanded the individ- 
ual, whom I now recognized as the teacher of 
our men’s Bible class. Fearing he might rec- 
ognize my voice, I murmured something while 
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he stood and glared alternately at me and the 
passengers, and the grip man clanged his 
gong for the signal to start. ‘‘I’ll report you, 
sir,”’ was the parting shaft. And I heard a 
murmur of approval from several, and one old 
lady said, “ It’s high time these sassy conduct- 
ors were brought to their senses.’’ Then she 
told the car how a sister in-law had made the 
company pay a lot of money for a fall she had. 
I was conscious of being flushed and confused, 
and took fare from a fat, red-nosed man on 
the platform. He gave me a quarter, and I 
handed him two dimes. He looked at them, 
and said, ‘‘ Where’s the rest?” ‘Rest of 
what?” I demanded, ringing up his fare. 
“*T gave you fifty,” said he, with a sneer; 
‘vou can knock down the company, but it 
won’t wash with me.” 

When that incident was closed, I was out 
twenty-five cents. I preferred to give it than 
endure any more vilification; but I had learned 
alesson. How I slept those nights! (My runs 
were at first in the day.) It was an anxious 
occupation, but so different from the conven- 
tionalism of the ministry. The boss did not 
know who I was, nor any of the men. Never 
had I been talked to so plainly and profanely. 
These men were not bad at heart, but they 
were workers, and hard ones at that. One 
deviation might cost a man his job. 

Somehow my ideas began to change. I 
seemed to be losing my fear of mankind. It 
was nothing to me what the passengers said 
about the rules of the company. It occurred 
to me that a little of the independence I now 
felt might be worth while in a minister, as a 
servant of Almighty God. 

One morning Deacon Spurt got on my car 
and handed me a dime so worn I knew they 
wouldn’t take it at the office. I handed it 
back to him, saying in a gruff voice, ‘I can’t 
use that.”” “ What’s the matter with that?” 
sputtered the deacon, whom I had always 
feared. ‘**Too much worn,” I answered, la- 
conically. ‘‘Teo much worn”— ‘You'll 
have to give me proper money or get off the 
ear,” said I, with an inward exultation. “I 
can’t wait. any longer.””’ Then, with much 
grumbling, the deacon fished up a nickel, and 
I rang the register. I felt that the passengers 
were with me. I kept my temper, was quiet 
and dignified. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Packard and Mrs. 
French boarded the car. They were very 
much dressed, and were going to the club. 
Mrs. Packard held out ten cents; at the same 
moment Mrs. French passed out a dollar bill— 
each demanding me to take fare for two. 
** No, no; let me pay. I have the change right 
here,” said Mrs. Packard in her society voice, 
which I knew so well in her discussions with 
me of my Browning allusions. ‘Put that 
right up,’ laughingly demanded Mrs. French. 
“T want to get this changed.” Then Mrs. 
Packard dropped her dime in her eagerness to 
get it into my hand, and it rolled out of sight. 
** Well!” said Mrs. Packard. ‘‘I should say 
as much,” remarked Mrs. French. ‘“Con- 
ductor, you are very careless. Let us off at 
Beach Street.” 

‘If you ladies will move,” I said, ‘‘I think 
the dime is down here.”” ‘* We will not move 
an inch,’’ said Mrs. Packard. ‘* You knocked 
it from my hand and you can take it for fare 
when we get out.” 

““The ideah!’’ exclaimed Mrs. French, 
who was president of our Foreign Missionary 
Society. “‘Did you ever hear anything like 
that?” 

Meantime other passengers were moving 
their feet or skirts, and the delinquent coin 
was found near the feet of a young lady, who, 
with real kindliness, picked it up and handed 
it tome. “I should let him do his own pick- 
ing up,” said Mrs. French to the young lady, 


dropping her usual elegance of expression. I 
wondered if this could be the same woman 
who had uttered the exalted sentiments I had 
listened to, when, in those days which seemed 
so far away, I had sat clothed in faultless min- 
isterial garb and lent my presence to an after- 
noon of good clothes, missions and refresh- 
ments. 

“What do they hear from poor Dr. 
Pounder? ”’ asked Mrs. French at the close 
of the dime episode, when each of them had 
cast withering glances in my direction. 

**Not much improvement, I understand,’ 
cooed Mrs. Packard complacently. ‘“‘ Unless 
he is very much better on his return, I fear 
we shall lose him.” “Indeed,” said Mrs. 
French, in a tone which meant “ tell me more.’’ 
**O yes,” said Mrs. Packard, gathering up her 
rustling skirts preparatory to rising as she 
lifted an aristocratic, patronizing hand to me 
to stop at the next street. ‘* Didn’t you know 
that the trustees had a very frank talk to- 
gether last Wednesday night? They feel that 
all is not well.’’ 

** Beach Street,’’ I called in a loud voice to 
relieve the tension of my feelings. I was 
aware that I used almost the identical tone 1 
was accustomed to fall back upon in quota- 
tions and poetry in my sermons—a tone 
which Mrs. French often openly complimented 
as the “‘ perfect utterance.” But as she passed 
me she said to Mrs. Packard, “‘ Did you ever 
hear such a horrid voice?” 

These were really wonderful days and nights 
—for I was later given a night run. It was 
not so difficult to keep out of sight as I had 
supposed it would be. The children and Mrs. 
Pulpit when asked what was heard from me 
simply replied that I was improving. Every 
one took it for granted that I was out of town, 
and the only one who knew to the contrary 
was a college classmate of mine, a leading 
attorney, having interests in many things, 
who had simply told the superintendent of 
the company he must give a friend of his a 
place. Of course I was saved some of the 
anxieties other conductors have, as I was not 
dependent on my wages; and when mistakes 
were made I could more readily remedy them 
out of my own pocket. But it was a rigorous 
life, and I was finally obliged to take a room 
nearer my starting point to allay any suspi- 
cions of the men who wondered where I lived. 

O you ministers and theological students 
and ye professors of sociology, what fools we 
mortals be in our soft utterances about “‘life”’ 
and “ sin’’! 

What revelations were mine on that night 
run when I made five trips beginning at ten 
o’clock! Now I understood why Jack Range 
was absent from church. He and his theater 
crowd were often on my car. One night he 
struck at me and another night handed me a 
cigar. He was drunk the second time. I who 
had seen life from the standpoint of the after- 
noon and evening call or the pulpit now saw 
it as it was. No wonder Mrs. Range looked 
careworn and told me how hard her husband 
was working. Yes indeed, it must have been 
hard work to attend to business and keep up 
a semblance of respectability and come home 
night after night in his hilarious condition. 
Little had I dreamed that the dignified ap- 
pearing man who came occasionally to church 
and almost invariably came forward to shake 
my hand and thank me for my sermon was 
this hilarious brother too full of good cheer 
and wine suppers. 

Sunday was the most strenuous day of all. 
It was the heaviest day for conductors and 
company. It was expected that we would 
“knock down ”’ fares on that day, and the man 
who handed in more than his fellows was re- 
garded by them with suspicion. In fact, it 
was almost impossible en the packed cars to 
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make the collections and register tally. And 
it was perfectly possible to ring less times 
than the number of nickels received because 
no one could tell whether the conductor was 
ringing for the money just taken or that for 
which he extended his hand. 

I now discovered who in my congregation 
were given to Sunday excursions and Sunday 
theaters. I learned morein a month of the 
eharacteristics and habits of certain young 
people than in all the seven years of my pas- 
torate. Once or twice the old habit almost 
mastered me and I was on the point of greet- 
ing a member. O, the sermons I was ready 
to preach! I was fairly bursting with desire 
to ‘‘reprove, rebuke, exhort.” Never had I 
realized the need of it. What could Mrs. —— 
be thinking of to permit her daughter to go 
with that fellow, and particularly on Sunday, 
whom I knew to be profane and impure, and 
whose conversation on the platform uf my car 
had been such on one occasion that I with dif- 
ficulty refrained from knocking him down. 
Did my junior deacon, a splendid fellow, 
know that the apple of his eye was beginning 
to smoke cigarettes and had tried to cheat me 
of his fare? It seemed to me I must rush over 
to the father’s office and warn him. 

There was another side, too. Mr. Graham, 
who was not a member of our church and who 
had been labored with by successive pastors 
to “come into the kingdom,’’ was so kindly 
and thoughtful that I longed to see him board 
my car. He always said “‘ good morning” or 
** good evening ’’ to me with the utmost cama- 
vaderie. How quickly he roseto givea woman 
a seat while other men sat oblivious with their 
eyes glued to their papers. Once he held the 
ehild of a washerwoman—none too clean—in 
his lap, much to the detriment of his creased 
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trousers, which were disfigured by dirty heels. 
It came over me that Mr. Graham was about 
as far in the kingdom as any member I had 
seen. 

When he handed out his fare he made it an 
act of courtesy. Most people made me feel 
that I was on a par with the Pablicans and was 
the instrument of a grasping corporation. 
They would grudgingly extend their money 
and grunt “‘transfer,’’ and scan their change 
with a searching gaze that made me have an 
uncertain and almost guilty feeling in spite of 
my careful counting. Mr. Graham gave a 
little inclination of the head as if to indicate a 
willing payment, and hastily put the change 
in his pocket. 

Iam now near the end of my three months’ 
leave. I was walking home just before church 
time the other night with my uniform on and 
tin lunch box in my hand. [ saw the crowds 
on the streets and the few decorous folk wend- 
ing their way to my church, which had been 
supplied by Professor Homily. I even caught 
sight of the professor approaching. He was 
immaculate in broadcloth, white vest and silk 
hat. He carried a Bible with notes init. His 
hands were white, and he was plainly medi- 
tating. He was a good and genuine man, and 
yet, when I looked at him and then at myself; 
when I compared the whiteness of his hands 
and well-kept nails with my soiled hands, with 
hard, calloused fingers frum handling coin, I 
wondered no longer that men of my kind 
never attend church. This professor, as well 
as the leading men of my church, would 
hardly know what todo with me if I went into 
“* their church.” 

Out of curiosity and an irresistible attrac- 
tion, I retraced my steps. There stood the 
church, stable and cold. A few were enter- 
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ing, and some of the young people were going 
away. I even ascended the steps, pulling my 
éap, with its ‘*1042” down over my eyes. In 
the vestibule were young men whom I knew, 
with flowers in their buttonholes, breaking off 
laughing conversation to show strangers to 
seats. On I went with a kind of recklessness, 
and without removing my cap, looked into the 
door and down the familiar aisle. Sweet 
strains came from the organ. Thelights were 
dim because of the warmth of the evening, 
and a few well-dressed people were scattered 
about the beautiful auditorium. 

The ushers looked at me in a helpless sort 
of way. I did not blame them. There was 
nothing about my appearance to indicate a 
worshiper. Then Fred Newberry stepped up 
and said politely, ‘‘ Is there some one you wish 
to see? ”’ 

** No,” I said, as with a queer lump in my 
throat I turned and made for the doors. 
What had I to do with all this refinement? 

** You ought to have held on to him to ring 
up our collection,’”’ said James Herst, as I 
went down the steps. James was a good fel- 
low, and had to have his joke; but somehow 
it hurt, just the same. 

Do you wonder that I am asking the ques- 
tion seriously if I can ever settle down to the 
old lifeagain? If { goon at the same church, 
there will have to be a big shaking up, I can 
tell you. I have in mind several series of 
sermons on life, the church, sin and the need 
of a Saviour. And [ shall know just what I 
am talking about and to whom [ am talking. 
And what is more, some of my present friends 
of the City Railway will have to be welcomed 
into my church. Meantime, my wife and I 
are talking it over, and sometime will let you 
know the result. 


Wise Men at the World’s Fair 


First Impressions of the International Congress of Arts and Sciences 


A witty reporter of one of the St. Louis 
dailies stated that were Solomon, Socrates and 
Hypatia to come to the World’s Fair city this 
week, they would be forced to take back seats. 
The Queen of Sheba, he contended, would 
have a second attack of heart-failure worse 
than the first. Certainly such a gathering of 
scholars from all over the world has never 
been seen in our country. It is the crowning 
feature of the exposition, the “‘ capping of the 
peak’’ Prof. Simon Newcomb called it in his 
opening address as president of the congress. 
Having learned to reverence the names of 
Harnack, Pfleiderer and Budde in seminary 
days, it was certainly a rare privilege to see 
them in the flesh, to be listening to them like 
any other mortals and to shake their hands in 
the most informal way. The response by the 
foreign savants has been most gratifying. Of 
the 130 invited from abroad, 117 accepted and 
06 appeared at the opening session. They are 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. Many of 
their former pupils in America are on hand to 
welcome them, while the fair authorities and 
the clubs of St. Louis vie with each other in 
making their stay socially pleasant. The in- 
formal gatherings in the halls and upon the 
steps before and after the sessions are alto- 
gether delightful, and reveal the cordial dem- 
eratic spirit of these great men. No one could 
be simpler in bearing or more easy to ap- 
proach. 

Naturally American scholars are here in 
full force. They seem to be more reserved 
than the foreigners, as though such gather- 
ings were quite an ordinary thing. There is 
little in the garb or bearing of the delegates, 
foreign or domestic, to distinguish their pro- 
fessions. Locking at them in the mass, they 
might be a.company of lawyers, or bankers, or 
even the corporate members of the American 
Board. The Americans look distinctly ath- 
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letic, an impression heightened by the bronzed 
faces of many who are just returning frum 
their vacations. 

The program covers the entire range of 
human inquiry. It is really bewildering in 
its richness. All the scienees we ever have 
heard of are here and several new ones. 
Were it not for the careful classification by 
Professor Munsterberg of Harvard, the real 
father of the movement, and the remarkably 
well arranged program pamphlet by Mr. Rog- 
ers of the‘Exposition Company, the attendants 
would feel themselves lost in what the col- 
ored preacher called the “ sea of truth.” But 
the arrangement is admirable, almost an edu- 
cation in itself; and one admires the breadth 
of the mind which worked out the scheme. 
First, there are seven grand divisions of sci- 
ence, normative, historical, physical, mental, 
utilitarian, social regulation and social eul- 
ture. There are numerous subdivisions into 
departments and sections. 

Religion is placed under social culture as 
Department 24, containing six sections, al- 
though religion is also treated under phi- 
losophy, history and education. Onthe whole, 
the treatment of religion has been generous, 
and genuinely representative men have been 
chosen as speakers. On the second day no 
less than thirty-six sections were going at 
once. It is evident that a single report can 
do no more than dipin here and there and 
furnish a few samples of the work done. 
Fortunately the various sections in a given 
subject were so arranged as ordinarily not to 
interfere. A person choosing a certain line 
of inquiry could hear nearly all the papers on 
that subject. A round of the leading sections, 
made rapidly on the third day, revealed the 
interest remaikably well distributed, although 
history, literature and religion were the fa- 
vorites, { i 


On the opening of the congress about 2,500 
people assembled to hear addresses of wel- 
come and the responses in half a dozen dif- 
ferent languages. It mattered not whether 
the audience understood, all speakers were 
cheered, especially the Italian vice president, 
who in his earnestness reminded one of a 
banana man ina street quarrel. The attend- 
ance upon the sectional meetings has ranged 
from fifty toa hundred and more. Pileiderer 
drew some 300, and delighted them by reading 
in a rich, guttural English. Harnack has not 
yet spoken, but will undoubtedly have a fine 
audience, as will also Hugh Black of Edin- 
burgh, who speaks Sunday afternoon in Fes- 
tival Hall. Professor Mahaffy of Dublin Uni- 
versity is a conspicuous figure and was eagerly 
listened to. Professor Ramsay is much sought 
after. The audiences are about equally di- 
vided between delegates and St. Louis people. 
Ministers of the city have been strangely neg- 
lectful of this great opportunity. It isa mis- 
take to think the reading of the published 
reports can quite take the place of the per- 
sonal impression of speakers alive with their 
themes. At the same'time it must be ad- 
mitted not a few of the scholars are but in- 
different readersand speakers. Theclassroom 
habit is strong upon them. 

It is too soon to estimate the permanent 
value of the hundreds of papers read at this 
congress, or even to pass upon the value of 
this method of establishing truth. But certain 
results are evident toall. Thecongress empha- 
sizes the fact of the unity of all truth in an 
impressive manner. It alsois serving a valua- 
ble function as an intellectual “‘ round up.” 
The results of investigators in every conceiv- 
able real are here brought together and set 
forth in a grand synthesis. As such, the con- 
gress seems most appropriate held in connec- 
tion with an exposition which has brought 
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together the material products of man from 
the ends of the earth and from the dawn of 
human intelligence.. This uadoubtedly was 
the leading purpose of the movement. But of 
almost equal value is the demonstration it 
furnishes of the brotherhood of scholars the 
worldover. All barriers raised by nationality 
or professional interest are forgotten here, 
and all give way to the enjoyment of a genu- 
ine intellectual comradeship. 

A certain monotony is noticed in the papers, 
arising from the fact that so many deal ex- 
clusively with the relation of things. Speak- 
ers, perhaps, have been somewhat averse to 
asserting their personal convictions. The 
work has been that of collation and criticism 
rather than that of original opinion. A note- 
worthy and, I can but feel, unfortunate ex- 
ception was the radical paper by Professor 
Schmidt of Cornell on Comparative Religion. 
With his cvld-blooded and somewhat dogmatic 
air, he reminded one of Wordsworth’s moral- 
ist at the poet’s grave, 

A reasoning, self-sufticing thing, 

An intellectua! all in all. 
All religions look alike to him. There is no 
finality in Christianity. The teachings of 
Jesus, while of inestimable worth, are of no 
absolute value. He built on those who went 
before, and was developed by thuse who came 
after. 

The Professor did not venture to specify at 
this point. One wanted to ask what teaching 
of Jesus has been improved upon by the 
later ages? Is it his idea of Gud, or of 
man, or of duty? Some who listened to this 
brilliant paper, and who were in sympathy 
with the movement to treat the ethnic reli- 
gions with discriminating s)mpathy, felt that 
the needed movement in that direction was 
really injured by such radical utterances. If 
@ study of comparative religion does not re- 
veal the absoluteness and universality of 
Jesus, we can have little faith in its other 
findings. Dr. R. A. Hume of India listened to 
this paper, and one would have enjoyed hear- 
ing a woid from him. But no discussion was 
allowed. At the same section Prof. G. F. 
Moore of Harvard read a well-balanced and 
constructive paper on the same general theme. 

Congregationalists are conspicuous in the 
congress, as one might expect. Here is a par; 
tial list of our representatives: Presidents 


‘Hadley, Hyde, King and Slocum; Professors 


‘Sanders, Ladd, Seymour, Bacon, Graham Tay- 
lor, Hervey and the Moore brothers; Justice 
David J. Brewer; Drs. Griffis, Dike, S. G. 
Smith, Josiah Strong and Gladden. The list 
might be made more complete, and I venture 
to say, without careful comparison, that it 


cannot be equaled by any other religious 


body. 

Fall reports will be published, comprising a 
dozen volumes which should be of incalculable 
worth to all students. When the exposition is 


ver, and the plaster palaces are removed and 


these seven gala months but a pleasant mem- 
ory, the exposition officials count upon these 
volumes as their most permanent and valuable 
contribution to the welfare of mankind. 





Education 


Prof. William Sanday, professor of divinity 
at Cambridge University, England, eminent 
among theologians of the Church of England, 
will lecture at Union Seminary, New York 
city, this year. 

Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., of the Ruggles 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, has declined 
the call of the Moody Bible Institute to take 


charge of its institute extension service, over. 


which Rev. G. Campbell Morgan had super- 
vision. 





The maze thickens—Rabbi Fleischer, Bos- 
ton'’s radical Jewish teacher, says that ‘‘ the 
eurious anomaly, the Jewish Christian Scien- 
tist,’’ exists and he says he has no serious 
quatrel with such; inasmuch as.tbey. are re- 
ligious, while so many nominal Jews are not. 
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The Pisleeace’ s Chair 


This department is confined to questions‘of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the mecessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Obderlin, O. 


87. Is the atonement today regarded as ob- 
jective or subjective by preachers in the active 
ministry? What view has the greater power 
upon the minds and hearts of people? Which 
is taught in the Bible? Can we consistently 
sing these words, “ Jesus paid it all, all the 
debt I owe?’’—un. u. (Maine.) 


By an objective view of the atonement, I 
suppose, is usually meant a view that believes 
that the atonement removes some obstacle in 
the nature of God, that would otherwise pre- 
vent the forgiveness of men. By a subjective 
view, I suppose, is usually meant that the 
work of the atonement is not one producing 
any change in God, but producing change in 
men, in winning them to God. Neither from 
the New Testament, nor from the reason of 
the case, am [ able to see that God needed to 
be made willing to forgive, All the work of 
Christ proceeded from God; ‘‘ God so loved 
the world that he gave his Son.”” Nor is there 
any opposition, as is often asserted, to my 
mind, between “ justice”’ and “‘love”’ in Gud, 
if both of them are interpreted as true vir- 
tues. In neither of these senses, then, should 
I be willing to say that the true view of the 
atonement was objective. But any true view 
of the atonement, it seems to me, must hold 
that it is objective, in the sense that God as 
Father is no sentimentalist, desiring to give 
to men pleasant experiences without char- 
acter. In the sense that the very nature of 
God requires that his blessings should be con- 
ferred only where the real foundation of right- 
eous character has been laid, I think every 
true view of the atonement must be objective. 
But an objective view, in this sense, is thor- 
oughly ethical, and not merely legal. I pre- 
sume the drift is toward such a more ethical 
and personal conception of the atonement; 
though how the active ministry is divided 
upon the question, I, of course, cannot tell. 
The question of the “greater power” of the 
view doves not seem to me to be a primary one. 
The primary question must be, Which is the 
true view, which makes, finally, the more 
sound and wholesomeappeal? It is quite 
conceivable that the immediate effect of an 


inferior view might ‘be greater; but, in the. 


long run, no doubt, the truth will prove most 
effective. The Bibleitself uses many different 
analogies coneerning the entire work of Christ, 
capable of widely different interpretations. 
But even taking all these analogies into ac- 
count, it seems to me that the trend of Serip- 
ture is toward a definitely ethical and spiritual 
interpretation of the atonement, rather than 
toward a merely legal or governmental inter- 
pretation. Strictly interpreted, the hymn men- 
tioned can hatdly be justified. Since the very 
aim of the work of Christ is to bring us to 
character of our. own, it is plain that we can- 
not be excused from fulfilling ourselves the 
conditions of character. No one, not even 
God, can do that for us. But the hymn was 
probably intended to assert strongly what is 
quite true, that we have not earned forgive- 
ness—it is God’s free gift. 


88. Kindly suggest representative books upon 
the place of miracle in modern thought, giv- 


ing different points of view.—c. nN. w. (North 


Dakota.) 


The radical view is perhaps best presented 
by Pfleiderer in his Philosophy and Develop- 
ment of Religion and in his Evolution and 
Theology and Other Essays. A little less rad- 
icak: presentation is given in Gardnet’s:Explo- 
ratio Evangelica. Pfleiderer’s lectures “were 
replied to in a little book called The Super- 


President Oberlin College 


natural in Christianity, by Rainy, Orr and 
Dods. Perhaps the best general discussions 
of the theme are in Bruce’s Apologetics, 
Fisher’s Grounds of Theistic and Christian 
Belief, and Sariday’s article, Jesus Christ, in 
Hastings’s Bible Dictionary. To these might 
be added, as dealing with the philosophy of 
the matter, Illingworth’s The Divine Imma- 
nence. In general, the articles in Hastings’s 
Bible Dictionary and in the Encyclopedia Bib- 
lica wcu'd alone give pretty well the different 
points of view. It should be remembered inh 
the whole discussion that the great interest in 
miracle for the religious man is not a desire 
for marvels, but the need of believing that 
mechanism is not supreme; that there is a 
living God with whom men can have some 
effective relation. 


89. Assuming that great cures have been 
wrought in these days by the prayer of faith, 
etc., what is the difference in the accomplish- 
ment of these cures from those wrought by the 
apostles and primitive Christians?—m. a. ¢. 
(New Hampshire.) 


They are not necessarily essentially differ- 
ent in principle, though the diseases dealt 
with may be of different kinds. In both 
cases the essential psychophysical and spir- 
itual conditions upon which the result depends 
may have been fulfilled. We seem already 
able to understand the laws in accordanee 
with which some of these New Testament 
cures may have been performed; it is not im- 
possible that the laws of other miracles might 
be later similarly discovered and their condi- 
tions, too, therefore, intelligently fulfilled. It 
does not seem possible to draw an absolutely 
hard and fast line between any cases in which 
a genuine faith in God is really active: But 
to prevent misunderstanding, I ought to add 
that that faith does not seem to me to be es- 
pecially evidenced by refusal to use as intel- 
ligently as possible the best means available. 


90. What attitude ought a church to take 
toward three or four of its members, who, 
while urging continually perfectionixt doe- 
trine, maintain as continuously a censorious 
and antagonistic attitude toward the pastor 
and toward the church?—s. F. A. (Vermont.) 


There should be, in the first place, frank reo- 
ognition of the justice of the theoretical posi- 
tion of these members, so far as they maintain 
that there is never any valid excuse for sin; 
that a Christian is called to share God’s own 
perfect life, and is never to take the attitude 
of careless yielding to sin, or of easy excuse 
for sin. But there should be equally clear 
recognition of the fact that the vensorious, un- 
teachable sp'rit is no good evidence of the 
work of the Spirit of God in a man’s hearé. 
Not even the greatest experiences can excuse 
aman from the quality of the first beatitudé. 
But this spirit of proud and bitter censorious- 
ness is a great peril for all who are seeking, 
however honestly, exceptional attainment, 
especially where they regard that attainment 
as certified to by some special experience, 
Such are in great danger of over-estimating 
their special experiences and overlooking 
plain duties and uncharitably condemning all 
who follow not with them. The true test of 
the presence of the Spirit of God in a man’s 
life is the fruit of the Spirit. The cases you 
describe seem to have been plainly lacking 
in a loving attitude, however honest their 
judgment. 





The British Foreign Bible Society is sending 
many copies of portions of the Scriptures to 
Korea. It has been found that many of these 
books do not get into the hands of the Kore- 
ans, but are purchased by Japatiesé sdldiers 
in that country as a help in learning the lan- 
guage. Who would think of Russian svldiers 
showing such alertness as that? 
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OFFICIAL WELCOME TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The Governor of Towa and the Secretary of the United States Treasury, who is a citizen of Iowa, send greetings 





The National Council will be most heartily welcomed in Iowa. Its welcome will not spring from 
the fact that the great men who are to assemble for the purpose of considering the welfare of the Con- 
gregational Church are Congregationalists, but because they will be men who are engaged in the better- 
ment of humanity and therefore engaged in promoting the cause of good government. The people of 
Iowa are a religious people, moving along lines determined by the pioneers of the highest type which 
humanity has yet attained. Among these pioneers the Church you represent occupies a most prominent 
and worthy place. Iowa occupies a most honorable position in the character of her men and women, 
and she owes it largely to the influence of the Church—not your Church alone—but all the churches. 


We understand probably as well as any other community how. impossible it would be for society to hold ~ 


itself together in peace and good order without the power of the Church to aid the force of the law. 
Iowa is filled with intelligent, educated and reading men and women, and your council will be welcomed 
in our midst because we recognize that the Church has been the most potent factor in the diffusion of 
education and in keeping alive the spirit of learning. ; 
Please say to the Congregationalists everywhere that although they have been welcomed heartily 
in many parts of our land, they have never found a sincerer greeting than awaits them in Des Moines. 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS. 


I spent my minority in New England, where the Congregational Church did pioneer duty and 
where it has remained deservedly strong and very influential in every good work. While it is relatively 
less prominent in Iowa, it is none the less loyal to the faith. But the usefulness of the Church is not 
bounded by parallels of latitude and longitude, and under whatsoever sky or in whatever community 


Congregationalists may plant their banner, they shall have my prayers and best wishes. 
L. M. SHAW. 


There is every reason for the people of Iowa to give a warm fraternal welcome to the National Council of 
the Congregational Church about to convene at the capital of the state. 

’ ‘There are few communities in the United States which in their origin and early history received more 
directly the impress of New England civilization than the State of Iowa. From the missionaries and pioneer 
clergymen of the Congregational Church came, in a large measure, the inspiration and guidance which deter- 
mined the attitude of the state toward the institution of slavery, with the political problems to which it gave rise. 

It has always stood among the leaders in the cause of popular education and from the institutions of 
learning which it has established have gone forth strong and healthful influences for the good of the common- 





wealth. 





The people of Iowa feel honored to receive within their borders the representatives of the historic faith of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. The National Council will feel at home. It is in the “new New England.” 


JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER. 








Across the Canadian Border 


Congregational Activity 

A month of steady work has already fol- 
lowed the vacation season. The first general 
consideration of the churches will be College 
Sunday, Oct. 9. The Western Association 
will meet at Forest, Oct. 4, 5, and expects 
Sileox of Lansing and Dascombe of Port 
Huron to deliver addresses. The Quebec 
gathering will repeat the happy experiment 
of last year and join with the Orleans County 
Ministerial Association of Vermont at Rock 
Island, Oct. 11, 12. The first installment of 
£1,000 from England for the removal of church 
debts has been received and the campaign 
will now be taken up with renewed vigor. 

Rev. William T. Gunn has been released 
by his church in Embro, Ont., for three 
months to carry on the debt campaign in Can- 
ada. After attending the associations, he will 
visit the Maritime Provinces for a month and 
then continue his work in and about Toronto. 
The present standing of the fund is $120,000— 
about half the indebtedness. 


Veterans Called Home 

The call has come to Mr. James Wilkes, late 
city treasurer of Brantford, who leaves a rec- 
ord of faithful official municipal church serv- 
ice and a blameless life. Like his brother, 
the late Principal Henry Wilkes, D. D., of 


Montreal, he was over’ ninety when he died. 
Rev. William Ewing, Lansing, Mich., has 
been occasioned a sad journey to Melbourne, 
Quebec, by the death of his father, long one 
of the chief stays of the church, and always 
aman whom it was a delight to honor. 


Common Experiences 

Your Canadian readers follow with special 
interest the present discussions on Congrega- 
tionalism. For years almost identical ques- 
tions have been confronting us. An oft- 
repeated call has been made for closer fellow- 
ship and organization. In the minds of many, 
centralized authority, or perhaps superin- 
tendency, would not be amiss. The bringing 
of all denominational interests under one gen- 
eral management was before the union for a 
full decade, then set aside—not, I think, alto- 
gether on the merits of the question. 


The Union Movement 

A joint meeting of the Congregational, Pres- 
byterian and Methodist committees will be 
held in Toronto early in November. Great 
interest is taken in this event, which will be 
historic in the religious lifeof Canada. Mean- 
while, the movement is furthered by joint 
gatherings and discussions. Representatives 
from the United Brethren and the Christian 
Church are expected at our Western Aasocia- 
tion to discuss union. 


Matters of State 


The political pot begins to seethe in good 
earnest, and everywhere are signs of an early 
Dominion election. The Liberals are confi- 
dent, with good reason, that Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier will be sustained; but the opposition 
leader, Mr. Borden, has undoubtedly a strong 
plank in his proposed nationalizing of the new 
transcontinental railway. Either leader will 
lift the campaign to a high level, and what- 
ever the result, the premier will be a man of 
integrity. J. P. G 





We are impressed anew with the fact that in 
Great Britain journalists are organized for 
professional ends as they are not in this coun- 
try; that once a year they come together to. 
hear the higher problems of their calling with 
its responsibilities and duties discussed by 
some eminent man in or out of the profession; 
and that they sit down together on Sunday to 
listen to a sermon dealing with the spiritual 
aspects of the journalist’s life. We know that 
there are editorial associations in this country; 
but they do not correspond exactly to the Brit- 
ish ideal or serve precisely the ends the Insti- 
tute of Journalists does, and we have yet to 
hear of American journalists as such recogniz- 
ing year after year the claims of religion as do 
their British brethren. In this matter we 
have something to learn. © 
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PROF. LEONARD F. PARKER 


By Rev. A. L. 


In 1882 a strip of land 200 miles up and 
down the Mississippi and 40 miles wide, 
bordering the river, became white man’s 
Iowa. Settlers came in slowly at first. 
In 1836 only about 10,000had come. Then 
the movement was faster. In 1838, 22,850 
were in the territory. 

The Congregational element was small. 
A little sporadic Congregational preach- 
ing had been done prior to 1838. Organ- 
ized Congregationalism in Iowa began on 
May 5, 1838, when thirty-two people 





HON. JOSIAH B. GRINNELL 


formed a church in Denmark and immedi- 
ately called to the pastorate Rev. Asa Tur- 
ner of Quincy, Ill. He began in August of 
that year a pastorate of thirty years, in 
which he won his canonization in the 
heart of Congregational Iowa as ‘“ Fa- 
ther’’ Turner—a man of perfect simplic- 
ity and eminent faithfulness, rich in good 
sense. Fora few years, while the begin- 
nings were astir, he was the home mis- 
sionary ‘‘ agent,” retaining his pastorate. 
The year 1839 closed with five Congrega- 





PROF. SAMUEL JAY BUCK 


DR. EPHRAIM ADAMS 


Iowa Congregationalism 


DR. WILLIAM SALTER 


Frisbie, Pastor Emeritus of Plymouth Church, Des Moines 


tional churches and two resident minis- 
ters—Asa Turner and Reuben Gaylord. 
So Congregationalism came to Iowa. 

Taking up the decade from 1840 to 1850, 
we are in the days of pioneering and pov- 
erty. The soil, where the plow touched 
it, gave large results, but there were no 
means of transportation. There was rude 
plenty, but almost no money. 

They were also days of denominational 
jealousy and misrepresentation. ‘‘These 


men who turn the world upside down 
ae Dahcd Tae Oe Mate, te-Mt ane MRRRIET  es e . ceca 1 
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DR. GEORGE F. MAGOUN 


have come hither,’”’ was practically the 
cry that was raised. Our preachers were 
branded as “ Abolitionists’’—a terrible 
word in those days—as fanatics and here- 
tics, and generally a bad lot. Neverthe- 
less, good men came to the help of the 
beginners. Julius A. Reed, a royal 
worker, came in 1840 and helped to make 
Congregational history for nearly forty 
years. John C. Holbrook, the Apostle of 
Dubuque, was turned from business into 
the ministry in 1841, and A. B. Hitchcock 
came in that year to Davenport. Oliver 
Emerson also came in 1841 to begin his 
vast evangelizing labors. The leaven was 
working. 

In 1840 the Congregational Association 
of Iowa was formed with three churches 
and three ministers. In the fall of 1843 
there were sixteen churches and seven 
ministers. Turner’s heart was aching 
because the laborers were so few. 

But in November, 1843, his mourning 
was turned into dancing, or as near it as 
his Puritan principles would allow, by 
the coming of the “Iowa Band ’”’—the 


historic event in the history of Iowa 
Congregationalism. Nine young men, 
fresh from Andover, were ordained in 
one day at Denmark, and two others of 
the band came in the spring of 1844. 
They were soon at work beginning their 
invaluable contribution to the intellectual 
and spiritual life of Iowa. They were 
sane, educated, reasonable young men, 
well fitted to live down misrepresenta- 
tions and win friends. 

This decade was especially what Dr. 





REY. E. M. VITTUM 


Adams calls the ‘‘saddle period.” The 
Iowa preachers were a ‘‘light brigade,”’ 
mounted and light-bearing. In 1846 lowa 
was made a state—rich in natural re- 
sources and in beginnings. Twenty 
churches were formed in the ten years. 
This was not a large increase, but 
thoughts, great and germinal, were work- 
ing. The new men were one with Turner 
and Gaylord in respect of education. 
Their first achievement in this line was 
Denmark Academy, chartered in 1844, 
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and, a close second, 
Iowa College, char. 
tered in 1847, the first 
college in the state. It 
began its work in the 
fall of 1848, at Daven- 
port, the two sons of 
‘*Father’’ Windsor, an 
English home mission- 
ary, making its first 
class. These institu- 
tions have been of 
great significance to 
our Congregation- 
alism, and the college, 
especially, is growing 
in influence, under the 
presidency of Dr. Dan 
F. Bradley. The gain 
in churches for this 
decade was, of course, 
mostly on the forty- 
mile strip. In that 
part of the state we have had our losses. 
The American people, in several places, 
have been served like the original Ameri- 
cans and invited to ‘‘move on’”’ by immi- 
grants who never heard of the Mayflower. 

The decade from 1850 to 1860 shows a 
moving out to possess the land. The 
little one becomes a thousand. Sixty 
churches are added and the Missouri 
washes Plymouth Rock at two points: 
Council Bluffs and Sioux City. Tabor is 
founded by an Ohio colony with the 
Oberlin spirit—a town and a college- 
«abolition enough to befriend John Brown 
—out and out for temperance and the 
high moralities, Here plain John Todd, 
in a long pastorate, made himself ‘‘ Fa- 
ther”? Todd and built himself into per- 
manent fame and love, having in the 
college a strong coadjutor in Pres. W. M. 
Brooks, for more than thirty years the 
high priest of education in the. west of 
the state. 

The church in Grinnell which was to 
become the largest in the state, as it is 
today, was planted in this decade. It 
was the home church of that brilliant 
and versatile man, J. B. Grinnell. It 


The old church and schoolhouse, Osage 
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has been the Congregational lighthouse 
for Iowa these many years. Withit were 
identified Professor and Mrs. L. F. Parker 
and others who have had much to do 
with Congregational affairs. Plymouth 
Church of Des Moines dates from this 
period. Late in the decade the college 
was moved to Grinnell, where it took 
the place of a school which the new town 
had started. 

The decade from 1860 to 1870 brought 
to the college Dr. George F. Magoun, ar- 
dent, strong, courageous, eloquent, who 
filled the oflfice of president for twenty 
years, and Mrs. Magoun, a devoted leader 
in the missionary work. The war called 
to the front every student capable of 
bearing arms, with Prof, L. F. Parker in 
command of the company. Thirty-eight 
churches were added. 

From 1870 to 1880 we add fifty-five 
churches to the list. Dr. Guernsey, the 
able superintendent of home missions for 
the northern half of Iowa, died early in 
the decade. He was contemporaneous 
for a part of his service with Julius A. 
Reed, superintendent for the southern 
half; later with J. W. Pickett, who suc- 
ceeded Superintendent Reed. Rev. Eph- 
raim Adams succeeded Dr. Guernsey 
These were strenuous 
years. The Home 
Missionary Society 
was turning money 
this way with a liberal 
hand; the churches 
had rest and were mul- 
tiplied. 

From 1880 to 1800 
we record the addition 
of fifty-three churches. 
The great Northwest 
of Iowa is now fairly 
entered, and churches 
are planted which are 
today our joy and our 
crown. 

In 1882 Iowa let go 
the hand of the mother 
society. She had 
helped us long and 
kindly. The change 
developed the Iowa 
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Towa College 


Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety, which cares now for about one 
hundred churches each year, and of which 
Dr. T. O. Douglass has been from the be- 
ginning the effective secretary. The so- 
ciety employs a general missionary, Dr. 
Breed, whose hand is under many of the 
weaker churches, and an evangelist, Rev. 
J. Sidney Gould, whose work prdémises 
rich results. The I. C. H. M. S. main- 
tains its auxiliary relation to the parent 
society by sending a tenth of its collec- 
tions from the churches to the New York 
treasury each year. 

Also in 1882 came the tornado which 
smote Grinnell and the college. Sad 
memories remain, but both town and 
school have come nobly forward. 

The gain in churches between 1890 and 
1904 is set down as eighty-five. They 
have been good years, especially for the 
building of better sanctuaries and the 
securing of parsonages. A large per 
cent. of our Iowa ministers now are liv- 
ing in houses which the churches own, 
‘‘and still they come.”’ 

The average new sanctuary of these 
Iowa towns may be estimated as close to 
$20,000, and dedications are frequent. 
The state has now 335 churches and 
about 38,000 church members—a noble 
Congregational constituency. 


In home mission work we have mis- 
sionaries who preach in Welsh, German, 
Bohemian and Scandinavian, though the 
number of those who “speak with other 
tongues”’ is not large. Dubuque has our 
oldest and largest German church, of 
which Rev. Herman Ficke has been the 
devoted pastor for thirty-five years. 
Sioux City has two churches—the First 
and the Mayflower—the latter coming 
on gloriously and soon to dedicate a new 
edifice. Dubuque has its First and the 
Summit Church, which, under the care 
of Dr. Orvis, is prosperous and useful. 

Davenport has its Edwards and Bethle- 
hem Churches, the latter doing good in a 
most needy field. 

Des Moines has Plymouth, North Park, 
Pilgrim, Greenwood and the Union Con- 
gregational Church—this last made up 
of colored people; also a German church 
(Congregational). 

None of our pastors, so far as we know, 
are likely to match the two venerables 
of the band, Dr. Salter of Burlington and 
Dr. Robbins of Muscatine, in length of 
pastorates, fifty years and more. But 
Dr. Hill of Atlantic began the gathering 
of his church in 1867, and is with it unto 
this day, active and beloved. 

The work of the band remains. It is 
wrought into the life of the state. The 
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personnel of the band is represented to us 
still by Dr. Adams and Dr. Salter, whom 
we rise up and bless. 

We trust that when the tribes gather 
for the Board and Council it may appear 
that Iowa Congregationalism is not un- 
worthy of the high fellowship. 





Amusements for Monks 


Recreation is, in all monasteries, an incura- 
bly dull affair. It generally consists of a walk 
round the garden, while the friars indulge in 
light banter or ponderous discussions of theol- 
ogy. We were allowed cricket at the begin- 
ning of our monastic career, but it was pres- 
ently vetoed by a foreign authority on the 
ground that it was contrary to religious mod- 
esty. Tennis and hand-ball were played by 
the students. The lay-brothers played domi- 
noes or skittles, and the priests followed their 
example; but the three castes—priests, stu- 
dents and lay-brothers—are forbidden to inter- 
mingle, or even speak to each other without 
necessity. Cards are strictly forbidden in the 
monastic constitutions; bagatelle was popular, 
and billiards not unknown; and I have known 
the priests of a London monastery to occupy 
their recreation with marbles for many 
months. It was strangely impressive to hear 
such problems as Predestination or Neo-Mal- 
thusianism discussed over a game of marbles. 
—From McCabe’s Twelve Years in a Monas- 
tery. 
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Moscow is the heart of Russia. I judge 
this to be true because of its history; its 
architecture, its appearance, its life. Mr. 
Wirt Gerrare says in his Story of Moscow 
that ‘‘the sight-seer, even, feels that in 
Moscow, most surely, must be found the 
key not only to the history of Russia, but 
also to the character of men who have 
conquered and hold the largest part of 
two continents.”’ 

Moscow is like many cities, yet it is un- 
like any other. The view of it from the 
lofty tower of the monastery of St. Simo- 
nov on one side of it, or from the Sparrow 
Hills on the other, or from the bell tower 
of the Kremlin within it, once seen can 
never be forgotten. It lies spread out 
over the plain, half encircled by the wind- 
ing river, a mass of houses in every imag- 
inable shape and color, with roofs of 
many hues, in which green predominates, 
while above them rise the spires, domes, 
belfries and minarets topped with crosses 
of its 440 churches and monasteries. 
Globes of gleaming gold, cerulean blue, 
burnished’ copper and glistening silver 
appear in every direction. There are 
walled cities within the city with strange 
towers, fantastic gates, curiously con- 
structed buildings thrown together, with 
no clew to any plan. Moor, Goth and 
Mongol seem to have worked together 
here, reproducing characteristic features 
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of cities of Greece, Italy and Byzantium. 
An early writer has said that ‘‘one might 
imagine all the states of Europe and Asia 
had sent a building by way of representa- 
tion to Moscow.”’ 

The scene suggests how many kinds of 
people have been at work here; how 
many dynasties have followed one an- 
other during the thousand years since 
Moscow was founded. It may suggest 
also what a conglomerate Russia is to- 
day, and how difficult it must be to secure 
any all-pervading national unity. No 
other European nation except Turkey 
has such a record of thrones built up and 
destroyed by deception, intrigue, torture 
and murder. No other peoples except 
the unwelded masses of Turkey have 
been ruled so long by such brutal arbi- 
trary power, and forced into such abject, 
unquestioning obedience. Monsters like 
Ivan the Terrible and tyrants like Peter 
the Great cannot be paralleled in any 
other Christian nation. And Russia, 
which was Moscow, has been Christian 
for more than nine centuries. Her re- 
ligion and her government have been 
closely united. Neither could have ex- 
isted without the other. The double- 
headed eagle and the eight-pointed cross 
belong together as one symbol of Russia, 

The Kremlin, with its cathedrals, 
churches, monasteries, bell towers, pal- 
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aces, monuments and fortifications, is 
Russia’s Mount Zion, and the combined 
effort of Church and State has been to 
make Moscow as holy to the Russians as 
Jerusalem was to the Jews. It is, as 
ever, the goal of pilgrimages, the present 
tsar having made one to it to pray there 
forason. Over the Spasski Gate is the 
so-called miraculous icon of the Saviour, 
and no man may pass under it with cov- 
ered head. The name Kremlin is the 
Tartar word for fortress, given to the 
hill by Ivan I., who built a wall around 
it and churches within it. The tsar is 
the head of the Church and controls the 
administration of Church law, though he 
cannot interfere with its spiritual affairs. 
Obedience to God and obedience to the 
tsar mean practically the same thing to 
the simple Russian mind. Reverence for 
both is expressed by outward signs, and 
is conspicuous everywhere. The people 
pass churches and shrines with uncov- 
ered heads, crossing themselves and re- 
peating formulas of prayer. Rarely does 
one look down any street without seeing 
persons praying, and this is often the 
only indication to a passing stranger of 
the presence of a shrine or icon. In one 
of the busiest sections of the Kitai Gorod 
(one of the enclosed cities already men- 
tioned) are eleven churches and chapels 
within 200 yards, most of them on the 
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Nikolskaya, a street in which are some of 
the best shops in Moscow. Holy places 
are everywhere and thrust themselves 
into view. The most common style of 
church architecture is a high central 
dome surrounded by four other domes, of 
bulbous shape, and usually of different 
but all of intense colors. Some churches 
have as many as seventeen domes, so ar- 
ranged as to exalt the appearance of the 
central one. From far and near they 
claim the eye, while all along the streets, 
in conspicuous places, smaller buildings 
enshrine icons. 

In theory worship is paid only to God— 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit—while hom- 
age is given to the Virgin Mary, saints, 
icons and relics. But bodies of dead 
saints, or portions of them, are preserved 
in churches and shrines, are said not to 
be subject to decay and to work miracu- 
lous cures. And to these objects, sup- 
posed to.work good or evil, according as 
they are propitiated or neglected, the 
Russian apparently directs his worship. 
An icon is usually a painting on canvas 
or metal of the Christ, his mother, or 
some saint, all except the face and hands 
being covered with a frame of gilt or sil- 
ver, often studded with jewels and cov- 
ered by inscriptions or pictures. There 
are saints for every day in the year anda 
multitude beside. The icons are in the 
shops and the living and sleeping-rooms 
of the homes; and the traveler who 
glances to the ceiling of his room in the 
hotel is likely to find the face of one look- 
ing down at him from the right-hand cor- 
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ner as he enters. It is common for the 
Orthodox Russian to have in his house 
the icon of the saint of his birthday. 
Tiers of them are in the churches, one 
above another, and worshipers keep can- 
dles burning before the ones selected as 
their patrons, kiss them and prostrate 
themselves before them, holding their 
foreheads to the floor. Little children 
are taught to worship them, and often a 
small child may be seen lifting a baby 
brother or sister to put its lips to the 
picture. 

The most sacred icon is called the 
Iberian Mother of God, and is kept ina 
little chapel just outside the Kremlin, 
where it is always surrounded by wor- 
shipers. It is said to be an exact copy of 
one brought from Mount Athos in 1648, 
It is decorated with a brilliant crown, a 
veil of pearls, a large gem on the brow, 
another on the shoulder and other very 
costly gems. I happened to be standing 
near the chapel one rainy morning, as it 
was being removed for a visit to some 
house where there was probably to be a 
wedding or a funeral. A covered car- 
riage was brought up, drawn by six black 
horses. As the icon was carried out men 
and women rushed toward it, crossing 
themselves and praying, some prostrat- 
ing themselves before it in the muddy 
street. They kept bowing toward it with 
lips moving till the carriage disappeared 
Icons are taken on 
special occasions to the homes of the 
wicked and the pious without distinction, 
but worship is required of those who re- 
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They are carried at funerals in 
front of the procession, the body being 
borne on a pall on the shoulders of the 
bearers. This particular icon is said to 
have received gifts amounting to over 
fifty thousand dollars in a year. 

Some of Russia’s greatest heroes were 


ceive it. 


the wickedest and most cruel. The atroc- 
ities of Ivan the Terrible and even of 
Peter the Great were inhumanly revolt- 
ing, yet they and others of like character 
are associated with the churches in which 
worshipers do homage to them. The 
abject obedience of Russian peasants to 
royal authority moves them to reverence 
persons of cruelest character. 

It seems to be beyond question that 
this fact affects the nature of their piety. 
The icon rules over the Russian home. 
The evil doer hangs a screen over it be- 
fore committing his sin. Yet deeds do 
not seem to him evil which have been 
done by his saints and heroes. Tolstoi 
in one of his stories tells of pious Russian 
peasants who knelt by the hole they had 
made in the ice to drown their infant 
children and prayed that God would pro- 
tect them and bless their deed. The 
American might not be able to compre- 
hend this, but it is said that it would 
not seem strange to the Russian. 

Three hundred years ago the Tsar Di- 
mitri said to his clergy, ‘‘ You fast, you 
prostrate yourselves before your relics, 
you worship the holy icons, but you do 
not understand the spirit of religion.’ 
Yet the religion which the devout Rus- 
sian does understand dominates his life 
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in private and in public. He practices 
its rites as openly and as often as does 
the Mohammedan, and with as com- 
plete indifference to the impression made 
on others. A group of men may be 
seen talking earnestly as they walk 
along the street in top boots and rough 
coats. In the midst of their conversa- 
tion the pious ones pull off their caps, 
make the sign of the cross and recite 
formulas of prayer, then resume their 
conversation. This may be repeated half 
adozen times within a few minutes as 
they pass as many churches or chapels, 
Certain effects of such a religion may 
easily be imagined. A pious Russian 
may distrust his neighbor with as good 
reason as he may know his neighbor has 
for distrusting him, and this attitude of 
suspicion may run through all grades of 
society. Truthfulness and fidelity to 
promises may be quite dissociated from 
the habit of worship. Educated men and 
women may continue their forms of de- 
votion while they have lost faith in and 
even respect for the whole social fabric 
which rests on it. They may look on the 
government identified with it with con- 
tempt and chafe secretly under its bonds. 
They may cease to believe in any religion 
or in the duty of loyalty to any govern- 
ment while yet continuing to avow that 
their own is the best. An Orthodox Rus- 
sian in Moscow directed my attention to 
a historic painting representing the pun- 
ishment of those who refused to accept 
the beliefs of the Greek Church. ‘‘They 
are killing men for the sake of their re- 
ligion,”” he said. ‘‘I suppose men of all 
religions do that when they have the 
power. It makes a large part of his- 
tory.”” A few minutes later I saw him 
prostrating himself before an icon. 
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What I have said should make it plain 
why the Russian Church never changes 
its doctrines or its ritual, why it uses its 
power effectually to prevent defection 
from it, and why it persecutes Russian 
subjects who profess any other religion. 
Renouncing the Orthodox Church is in 
effect treason to the State, and whatever 
tends to weaken the Church tends also to 
disintegrate the nation. 

There is much that is winsome in the 
religious character of the Russian. No 
outsider can claim to have penetrated its 
mysteries. Russia would become chaos 
if its people should abandon its religion. 
The world would surely lose something if 
its forms of worship should disappear. 
There is a fascination about its strange 
and sometimes bedizened churches, as 
often erected to commemorate some po- 
litical event as a religious truth. Its 
chants and intonations and fragrant in- 
cense subdue one’s senses and enchain 
his thoughts. One cannot say that sin- 
cere worship acceptable to God is foreign 
to these fanes. ; 

Nor would it be just’ to assume that 
holy characters are inconsistent with 
such associations. The venerable patri- 
arch of the monastery.of St. Simonov, 
eighty-four years old, has.a face which 
commands respect and which seems fitted 
to inspire affection. He pressed on my 
head his miter with a look of benediction 
which I shall not forget. Nor shall I for- 
get the weight of it, loaded with rubies, 
pearls and other jewels. The wealth of 
the Church, even that which is freely 
shown to visitors, is immense beyond 
computation. 

The invasion of the Emperor Napoleon 
bulks large in the minds of the people 
of Moscow, and his inglorious defeat 
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strengthens their confidence in the divine 
protection of their holy city and of the 
nation. The hundreds of cannon he left 
behind in his retreat, representing the 
twenty nations who contributed to his 


army, are arranged around the walls of _ 


the Kremlin, the rooms he occupied in 
the palace are shown to visitors, and the 
splendid St. Savior’s Church, the most 
beautiful church in Russia, has been 
erected to commemorate his downfall. 
It is free from the bizarre appearance of 
most of the other Orthodox churches, and 
of itself alone repays one for the journey 
to Russia. 

St. Petersburg, now the home the tsar 
and his court and the seat of government, 
is becoming more and more a rival of the 
Holy City, and its ascendency must bring 
increasing changes in the character of 
the people. The tsars have been crowned 
in the Cathedral of the Assumption in the 
Kremlin since early times, and doubtless 
this custom will continue. Yet it seems 
certain that the political importance of 
Moscow will relatively decrease as the 
gay capital, which is rapidly advancing 
in population and wealth, attracts to it- 
self men of rank and influence and in- 
creases its commerce with the outside 
world. A. E, D. 





Rev. E. W. Scott of Ohio, recently appointed 
chaplain in the navy, whose ordination is de- 
scribed in our Cincinnati letter, is the third 
minister of our denomination to be selected 
for that office during the last fifty years. The 
others were Rev. Henry Wood of New Hamp- 
shire, who was appointed in 1856, retired in 
1861 and died in 1873; and Rev. Edward K. 
Rawson of New York, who was appointed in 
1871, resigned in 1890, accepted a professor- 
ship of mathematics, and is now on duty at 
the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
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The Prophet of Mercy and Peace” 


By Rev. A. 


Il. THE DEBT PAYER 

In their prophets the Hebrews saw their 
God. In their eyes what the prophets 
did were deeds of God and revealed his 
disposition towards men. In this light 
we read the loosely connected tales of 
Elisha. Their value to us is that they 
show us how God had made himself 
known to his people in their earlier his- 
tory, before the times of the prophets 
whose writings have been preserved. 

The story of the widow’s pot of oil, 
which stands quite apart from the his- 
tory of Israel, but incidentally reflects 
social conditions of Elisha’s time, is 
plainly meant to disclose the disposition 
of God toward his children in need. It 
suggests : 

1. The claims of a helpless believer in 
God. Such a one set forth her condi- 
tion ina cry to Elisha. Her husband, a 
prophet, was dead. He had left her, as 
most Christian ministers who die in their 
prime leave their wives, with children to 
care for and without money. She had 
gone into debt and her boys were about 
to be sold into slavery to satisfy her 
creditors. What claim had she for help 
in her distress? 

She went with her appeal to the head 
of the school of the prophets. He was 
the right one for her to go to, for he repre 
sented Jehovah and his people. She told 
her story without enlargement or request. 
The facts made their own appeal. It is 
assumed that a widow in need, with chil- 
dren to care for, whose husband has served 
the church faithfully, is entitled to its 
care. Her neighbors ought not to have 
allowed her to fall into the plight which 
was sending her boys into slavery if she 
had made her need known tothem. Now, 
at any rate, the statement of the case 
made the duty to help her imperative. 

There are women today in sore distress 
from poverty who have had happy homes. 
Their husbands have given their lives to 
the service of Christ, and dying have left 
them with scanty means, which have dis 
appeared. They may not make audible 
complaint, but the facts are their silent 
ery for help. Advertisements for posi- 
tions as housekeeper or nurse, for board- 
ers or lodgers, tell the story of many a 
prophet’s widow slowly sinking into debt 
and struggling without outcry to save 
herself. In some cases disease has seized 
her; in others, her children and her sav- 
ings have melted away. What claims 
have these women for help, and to whom 
should they turn for it? 

2. The prophets answer to the believer’ s 
appeal. Elisha was a busy man. Kings 
sought his counsel. He administered the 
affairs of the schools of the prophets and 
journeyed from one end of the country to 
the other. But he responded promptly 
to the woman’s cry. He found out her 
condition by wise and sympathetic ques. 
tions. He suggested practical steps by 
which she might relieve herself and save 
her children. 

In this the Bible would teach us that 
Elisha represented the mind of God. It 
is his disposition to help widows in need, 
and those who have his disposition will 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 9. 
The Widow's Oil Increased, Text, 2 Kings 4: 1-7. 
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do this. No important truth in the Bible 
is found only once. It is repeated usually 
in different forms. It was the law of 
God that the widow and the orphan 
should eat and be satisfied as a condition 
“that Jehovah may bless thee in all the 
work of thy hand” [Deut. 14: 29]. Read 
Ex. 22: 22-24, Deut. 24:17. ‘A father of 
the fatherless and a judge of the widows 
is God ’”’ [Ps. 68: 5]. The servant of God 
is commanded to trust his children to 
him, ‘Leave thy fatherless children, I 
will preserve them alive; and let thy 
widows trust in me.’”’ We who live 
among men as representing the disposi- 
tion of God must see to it that his prom- 
ises are fulfilled. 

How can this be done? By seeking 
widows and orphans in need in your com- 
munity and helping them. Sometimes 
you can put them in the way of getting 
work. Some have children to be sent to 
school and college, or started in busi- 
ness life. Some need acquaintances and 
friends to know their condition. Some 
want only sympathy, but all need that. 
‘Pure religion, and undefiled before our 
God and Father is this, to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction.” If 
yur personal acquaintances do not call 
for all the service you can render, then 
give to homes for the aged, widows and 
orphans. No Christian is excused from 
some service to these needy ones whom 
God has put in the care of those who rep- 
present him. The early church would 
not be reproached for such neglect {Acts 
6:1-6]. Nor will any church which stands 
for Christ. ‘If any man has not the 
spirit of Christ he is none of his.’? Not 
to do this plain duty is to bring reproach 
on God. ‘‘ What’s the good of your pray- 
ing for clothes? ’’ said an unbeliever to a 
child inrags. ‘If God had heard you, he 
would have told somebody to help you.”’ 
‘*He did tell somebody,”’ said the child, 
‘‘but somebody forgot.’’ Not all needy 
ones have such simple trust, but remem- 
ber what Christ said of those who cause 
one of these little ones to stumble. 

3. The believer’s obedience to the proph- 
et’s counsel. The widow and her boys 
went to work as Elisha directed. They 
enlisted their neighbors to help them by 
lending vessels. They made good use of 
the one thing left to them, a pot of oil. 
Their resources grew through the united 
efforts of all concerned in their welfare ; 
and their wants were soon met. Here is 
the Old Testament parable which teaches 
what Christ taught in the parable of the 
sower {Mark 4: 25] and of the talents 
[Matt. 25: 29] and of the pounds [Luke 
19: 26]. To help those in need to help 
themselves, to show them how to use 
what they have when they think they 
have nothing, and to inspire them to 
work with hope is the divinest way to 
serve them. 

4 The reward of the believer’s trust in 
God. The widow set out to pay her debts 
according to Elisha’s directions. When 
she had finished her task she found she 
had done that and had a competence 
besides. 

To teach despairing ones how to use 
resources withia themselves which they 
had not known, through conscious de- 
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pendence on God, is a prophet’s mission. 
Peter and John taught the lame man the 
same lesson that Elisha taught the widow. 
The bounty of God is inexhaustible for 
those who trust him. Elijah taught that 
to the widow of Zarephath, whose barrel 
of meal and pot of oil never failed when 
she used them as he told her to do [1 
Kings 17: 16]. Jesus taught that lesson 
to the hungry multitude by the lakeside 
[John 6: 11-13]. It is a very old lesson. 
“No good thing will he withhold from 
them that walk uprightly. O Jehovah of 
hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in 
thee.”” Jesus learned it out of the Old 
Testament in his own time of great need. 
‘*Man shall not live by bread alone but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” He taught it to his 
disciples in wise and beautiful words 
which millions of believers have learned 
to cherish |Matt. 6: 30-34]. It is easy to 
imagine him standing among his follow- 
ers now, repeating these same words and 
saying: ‘“‘Unto you it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven.” 
‘‘He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.”’ 





Our Denominational Hall of 
Fame 


A few weeks ago the statement was made 
in Our Readers’ Forum that the National 
Council committee on the Congregational Ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair in St. Louis wished 
to put on the program for Congregational Day, 
Oct. 21, pictures of the sixteen most famous 
Congregat‘onalists. Excluding votes given to 
the living and to those who by no fair reckon- 
ing can be called Congregationalists, seventy 
names were included in the votes sent in. In 
the order of their votes the list is as follows: 


Jonathan Edwards George Whitefield 
Henry Ward Beecher Jobn Adams 


Horace Bushnell 
Dwight L. Moody 
John Robinson 
Mark Hopkins 
Charles G. Finney 
Edwards A. Park 
Richard S. Storrs 
Joseph Parker 
Oliver Cromwell 
Cotton Mather 
John Milton 

Isaac Watts 

R. W. Dale 
William Bradford 
Timothy Dwight 
Lyman Beecher 
Thomas Hooker 
John Eliot 
Leonard Bacon 
David Livingstone 
Robert Browning 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Cyrus Hamlin 
Joseph Neesima 
William Brewster 
Marcus Whitman 
Henry M. Dexter . 
Samuel C. Armstrong 
Edward Winslow 
John Winthrop 
Nathaniel Emmons 
Theodore Woolsey 
Robert Browne 


John Cotton 

Lowell Mason 

Jobn Davenpurt 
Mannassah Cutler 
Samuel Hopkins 
James H. Fairchild 
David Brainard 
Leonard Woods 
Joseph Cook 
Alpheus Hardy 
Calvin E. Stowe 
George Leon Walker 
James Brand 

Austin Phelps 
Thomas Shepard 
John Wise 

Robert Morrison 
James Legge 

Mary Lyon 

Henry Ainsworth 
John Henry Barrows 
William Goodell 

E. C. Goodwin 
Edwin Dorr Griffin 
Jacob Abbott 
Joseph P. Thompson 
William G. Schauffler 
Thomas Binney 

Gail Hamilton 
Edward Beecher 
Andrew L. Stone 
Josepb Bellamy 
Truman M. Post 





There are 5,000 fewer physicians in Great 
Britain now than there were nine years ago. 
Various reasons are given for the fact. Itis 
said that the medical art constantly makes for 
its own extinetion—the more thoroughly peo- 
ple are taught hpw to live hygienically the less 
need they have of physicians. Previous ex- 
cess of practitioners and a struggle for survi- 
val has brought about a reaction, it is said, and 
fewer men are offering to take up with the 
limited income. Moreover, it is said that youth 
formerly in line for the medical profession are 
now entering trade. There is a similarity in 
all this to what is said about the ministry 
which makes it suggestive. : 
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Elihu Burritt, Apostle of Brotherhood 


By Rev. Herbert Chandler Ide, New Britain, Ct. 


The Thirteenth International Peace Con- 
gress, which meets in Boston the coming 
week, calls renewed attention to him who 
stands prominent in that company of illustri- 
ous peace advocates of the past generation. 
Sufficient time has now elapsed since his work 
was finished to make it easier to take his 
measure and estimate the debt that the cause 
of brotherhood and arbitration owes to Elihu 
Burritt. It is gratifying to his friends, and to 
those who share his sentiments on these mat- 
ters, that he is again coming to so wide recog- 
nition twenty-five years after his death. All 
honor to him who in his lifetime labored with 
tongue and pen with such eloquence and en- 
thusiasm to bring in the day of Christian 
brotherhood and to establish a tribunal of 
peace among the nations! 

Hardly a school boy in the last half century 
but has known Elihu Burritt under the sou- 
briquet of ‘‘The Learned Blacksmith,” a 
title which alarmed that modest man, and 
which he once said he had spent a diligent 
lifetime in trying to deserve. His struggles 
against heavy odds to educate himself and his 
indomitable perseverance have been an in- 
spiration to thousands. Born in New Britain, 
Ct., in 1810, the youngest son among ten 
children, the condition of the family resources 
sent the boy Elihu tothe forge rather than the 
school, where his tastes would have led him. 
But with unremitting toil he continued his 
studies often far into the night, or with a 
grammar open before him as he forged. With 
intermissions he forged and studied by him- 
self until his thirtieth year, when he had 
‘‘aequainted himself with all the languages 
of Europe and several of Asia.’’ 

His reputation for learning, to his surprise, 
soon brought him to the lecture platform, and 
he became a popular speaker on topics of cul- 
ture and reform. While preparing a lecture 
on the anatomy of the earth, he was impressed 
that the arrangements of nature were such as 
to bind nations together in the exchange of 
products and in other common interests, 
thereby forming a natural bond of peace. The 
result was a ‘radical peace lecture.” It 
was given in Tremont Theater, Boston, and 
was heard by a large audience, which con- 
tained prominent peace men, who hailed him 
forthwith as an acquisition. 

He soon decided to suspend the studies 
which had hitherto brought him joy and fame 
and give himself to larger and more practical 
undertakings—the advocacy of temperance, 
the anti-slavery cause, self-cultivation and 
peace. Thus did the philologist become the 
philanthropist. To promote these causes he 
started various publications. Among these 
were The Christian Citizen, the first peace 
paper published in America, and his Olive 
Leaf Mission, which he pushed in this coun- 
try and later extensively in Europe. These 
Olive Leaves were printed slips containing 
articles on peace topics about a third of a 
column long, and sent free to hundreds of 
newspapers for insertion. These and his 
own impassioned appeals were largely in- 
strumental in preparing the way for the 
Geneva Tribunal, the High Joint Commis- 
sions and The Hague Tribunal of later days. 

He was brought into correspondence with 
English philanthropists in the mutual effort 
to accomplish an amicable settlement of the 
Oregon Question, and he sailed for England 
in 1846. There he was cordially received and 
soon helped to develop an international asso- 
ciation, which aimed to abolish war and pro- 
mote fraternity among nations. One of the 
first undertakings of this League of Human 
Brotherhood was the abolition of restrictions 
on international correspondence, and Burritt’s 
plan for Ocean Penny Postage aroused great 
interest. ‘Twenty-five years later, when the 


agitation was crowned with success, his plan 
was substantially adopted. This is one of his 
greatest achievements, though little remem- 
bered. He espoused the doctrine that ‘‘ God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men ’”’; 
therefore he sought to bring them into fra- 
ternal relations. This motive permeated his 
entire life and service. 

The same persistent enthusiasm that had 
been given to study and forging was now de- 
voted to breaking down the barriers to human 
fraternity. For years this tall, slender, un- 
tiring figure crossed the seas and traveled up 
and down among the nations, from court to 
barracks, from drawing-room to council hall, 
eloquently pleading the cause of human 
brotherhood and bearing the message of peace 
on earth, good will toward men. Sincere, 
democratic, it may be unconventional, he stood 
before great and small alike as a man with 
a great mission, who loved his kind and sought 
their good. 

It is difficult for us today, with the appeals 





ELIHU BURRITT 


of peace grown familiar, to put ourselves back 
into the contentious.atmosphere of those times 
and realize his task. Europe was slowly re- 
covering from the shock of the Napoleonic 
wars, Italy and Germany were torn by inter- 
nal jealousies and external suspicions, and 
France spent her holidays in revolutions. In 
such an atmosphere, great audiences gathered 
in the capitals of Europe to see the banner of 
peace unfurled, and to hear the stirring elo- 
quence and sound reasoning of men like Cob- 
den, Bright, Victor Hugo, Sir Charles Napier, 
Henry Richard, Girardin, Visschers and many 
others whose names are linked with that of 
Burritt, as participants. In the famous con- 
gresses held from 1848 to 1853 at Brussels, 
Paris, Frankfort, London and Edinburgh, and 
in the attending agitation, he took a leading 
part. He traveled thousands of miles, gave 
hundreds of addresses, and his journal gives 
one of the best accounts of the meetings 
Large delegations were secured from England 
and America. : 

At all these congresses Burritt’s main plea, 
which was supported by his American associ- 
ates, was for a permanent international tri- 
bunal. This came to be known as ‘‘the Amer- 
ican Plan’ and was finally realized at The 
Hague. At the Frankfort congress, Burritt 
was made a member of a committee of three 
to endeavor to bring about an amicable settle- 
ment of the war between Denmark and Schleis- 
wig- Holstein, which seems to have almost suc- 
ceeded. Testimony to the general feeling for 


Mr. Burritt is found in the fact that when he 
rose to read his list of American delegates at 
Paris, the meeting broke into such a storm of 
applause that he could not proceed. 

In the years preceding the Civil War he was 
in America laboring with might and main for 
his plan for “‘compensated emancipation’’ 
of the slaves; a plan which was summarily 
nipped in the bud by John Brown’s raid. 
This was a great blow to Mr. Burritt’s sensi- 
tive and just mind. Later, in the days of the 
Alabama difficulty between our Government 
and England, he again came forth and in many 
addresses through the country urged arbitra- 
tion. 

He passed his last days quietly in the town 
of his birth, genial, beloved and full of good 
works in the community as he had been in the 
wider arena. 

Elihu Burritt was in truth an ‘“ Interna- 
tional Gentleman.’’ He was loyal to his own 
town and country, but his vision was wide, 
his heart was large, and no narrow bounds of 
geography or caste could fetter him. He was 
at home in large things, the atmosphere of the 
wider world was congenial to him, and his 
heart and head embraced its wider needs. 
His was an idealism not of dreams alone, but 
of practical things. Ease or fame he never 
sought. The acquirement of a competence 
appealed to him only as a means for further- 
ing the good causes deartohim. Every enter- 
prise to relieve suffering, increase knowledge, 
broaden human horizons, promote fraternity 
among the nations, found in him an indefati- 
gable champion. 

Although his memory is secure and requires 
no monument others can erect to enhance it, 
it has yet seemed fitting to Elihu Burritt’s 
friends at home and abroad that some public, 
permanent memorial should be erected to this 
great-hearted citizen of the world and far- 
visioned apostle of Christian brotherhood, 
upon whom in his life countless honors were 
heaped by the great of the earth. One of New 
Britain’s well-equipped public schools stands 
near the site of his last home, and his name is 
cut in the stone above its portal. The Cherry 
Street Mission, built in his last days, largely 
by his own hands, is also named for him; and 
the splendid hill commanding the city, which 
he bought for his own, will always bear his 
name. 

But for some months the movement has 
been gathering momentum to provide a dis- 
inctive and appropriate monument in thet 
city’s spacious park. A mass meeting was 
held in New Britain last February, and since 
then plans have been under way to erect in 
the near future such a memorial as will be a 
satisfaction to his admirers and a credit to the 
city of his earliest and latest years, and to 
which, in the will which disposed of his few 
earthly possessions, he bequeathed his undy- 
ing love. 





A review of Haldane’s The Pathway to 
Reality, in the Nation, ‘which internal evi- 
dence indisputably shows came from William 
James, is delicious reading for tho3e who like 
penetrating cleverness. ‘‘ How,” asks the re- 
viewer, ‘‘ does it mend matters to suggest that 
anyhow neither evil nor nature exist for God? 
That no doubt destroys the problem for God. 
Bat it renders it hopeless for us. For we can 
then no longer look to God for relief from an 
illusion which does not exist for God.” The 
reviewer intimates that much of the mystical 
phraseology of Hegelians will remain foolish- 
ness, despite all interpreters, but he admits that 
‘in those who have the proper disposition it 
may engender a sort of intellectual vertigo, 
which is the more exquisitely delightful for 
being communicable only to the elect.” 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Transformations within College 
Halls 


BY PROF. MARY FRANCES FARNHAM 
Dean of Women, Pacific University 


In those delightfully frank letters which 
make up The Evolution of a College 
Student, President Hyde has narrated 
the transitions of feeling and purpose 
during the life of a young man in college. 
Similar, though with a difference, are the 
changes a young woman experiences. 
Friends contrast the girl who entered 
college with the young woman as she 
comes forth prepared for personal con- 
tact with the great 
problems of social 
life, and feel that she 
has been trans- 
formed. Only those 
who have watched 
this gradual unfold- 
ing of character can 
appreciate that it has 
been a natural proc- 
ess of soul evolution. 
The young woman 
reaches the stage of 
self-definition more 
slowly than the 
young man, or, at 


herself on record 
with the same frank- 
ness. She is also 
more inclined to fol- 
low the leading of 
circumstances than 
to direct them at the 
outset by any con- 
scious effort. 

The young girl 
while yet in the high 
school is already rec- 
ognized as a social 
factor. After the 
round of class inter- 
ests and social func- 
tions which mark the 
closing year of 
school, it may be 
that she enters col- 
lege with the feeling 
that life is narrower 
and with a pretty 
condescension to- 
ward the quiet ways 
of student life. A 
stranger among her 
fellow-students, she is no longer a social 
leader, nor can she at once claim her for- 
mer easy privilege of being the first girl 
in her school. Instead, she now has to 
compete with the first girls from many 
other schools, and her pre-eminence must 
be established either by personal qualities 
or by scholarship. 

It is not strange if in the trial of her 
powers she fails to adjust herself satisfac- 
torily to new conditions. Even though 
the transition from school to college is 
by a natural advance along the line of 
familiar studies, the way of approach is 
different.’ Lectures to a certain extent 
replace formal recitations, and fewer sub- 
jects, but with more intensive study, are 
required. When the first test is given she 
feels patheticaly that the questions were 




















mainly about things she did not know, 
and the results are often discouraging. 
Sometimes to a lack-of mental concen- 
tration there is added an over-estimate of 
self which home life has unconsciously 
fostered. Fearing to overtax her daugh- 
ter, the mother has used every effort that 
nothing at home should interfere with 
the work of preparation for coilege. 
Church and social experiences may still 
further increase this tendency to selfish 
habits. A talent for entertainment ora 
willingness to assist at church suppers is 
accepted thankfully by older ladies, who 
cheerfully perform any after-drudgery 
that the pretty waiters may have a pleas- 


PSSA 


The red vine sways in the chill sweet wind ;— 


(Summer must die, must die!) 


White cloud-masses are driven and thinned 


Over an azure sky; 


Golden-rod by the roadside gleams, 
And asters nod by the narrowed streams, 


For the year is drifting by. 


With magic color the forest glows, 


Fit for a pageant fair,— 


Gold and scarlet, ruby and rose, 


Bright as a bugle’s blare ; 


Sky and river and woodland shine,— 
But cold is the wind that sways the vine, 


And the frost no bloom shall spare. 


The dark days come, and the bitter chill; 


Whispers the wood: ‘‘ Goodnight ;’’ 


Winter lurks by the lonely bill, 


Wrapped in bis robe of white ; 


Soon, ab soon, he shall banish far 
Forest-beacon and blossom-star,— 


But a dream defies his might! 
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ant evening. Few girls will take the 
initiative in any conscious process of 
character building ; such an impulse must 
come from without. Painful as the proc- 
ess of self-revelation must be, the young 
woman is indeed fortunate who comes 
early under the illuminating power that 
reveals her to herself. 

It is often-hard for a student to adapt 
herself to the community life; she cares 
little for the collective whole. Modern 
education with its elective courses and 
enlarged liberties intensifies the impor- 
tance of the individual. In Katia, Tol- 
stoy has forcefully emphasized the truth 
that “life is worth living only as it is 
lived for others.’’ That is the supreme 
grace of womanhood, the highest product 
of character training. But the art of 
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living with others is also the object of a 
liberal education. The first manifesta- 
tion of the social consciousness in the first 
mouths of student life, however, is too 
often only another phase of selfishness, 
and the inseparable companionship of 
two girls has originated special terms for 
the college vocabulary. 

Frequently it is under the helpful influ- 
ence of auxiliary organizations that the 
broader view of life comes. The chair- 
man of a Christian Association committee 
discovers a talent for making posters, or 
has noted the skill with which a new girl 
has decorated her room; she solicits aid, 
and so unconsciously leads her into the 
way of service. Al- 
though the object it- 
self is a trifling one, 
it is nevertheless the 
direct road to unself- 
ish living. 

Many a girl, who 
in her loneliness has 
a modest distrust of 
her own value, awak- 
ens to the pleasing 
consciousness that 
she may enlarge the 
sum of student hap- 
piness. Through 
humble steps she dis- 
covers her better 
self; if she cannot 
grace the reception 
committee, she 
learns that it is no 
less important to 
look after the re- 
freshments. When 
once it is recognized 
that a student is 
equal to an emer- 
gency, she is hence- 
forth trusted with 
responsibility. To 
find the undeveloped 
possibilities of girls 
and to lead them into 
a resourceful life is 
the privilege of lead- 
ership. The wise 
worker knows how 
to use all material, 
rightly dividing to 
each her portion of 


= Roberts MacDonald <4 oe common service. 
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planning different 
departments of auxiliary work is practi- 
cal training for effective work in coming 
years. 

With the development of executive 
ability comes an awakening of finer per- 
ceptions and the power to hold things in 
due proportion. The mind has now ad- 
justed itself to the new environment and 
has become receptive in a broad and spon- 
taneous way. When under the influence 
of science the deeper mysteries of nature 
are revealed, the heart responds to the 
teaching of eternal wisdom. Poetry 
speaks with the voice of inspiration and 
the soul thrills with new spiritual life. 
Sociology and economics bring the inves- 
tigation of conditions hitherto unrealized, 
and in her fresh enthusiasm the young 
woman longs to give herself to humanity 
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and its needs. By the healthy activities 
of Bible and mission study classes, as 
well as literary and social organizations, 
her first ambition is tempered to a saner 
mood, and she learns that even in her 
college days life is filled with golden op- 
portunities. She no longer neglects so- 
cial obligations, and she sees with clear 
vision the hidden possibilities of fellow- 
students, 

Sometimes the leaven works so se- 
cretly that daily companions are slow 
to perceive the growth of a beautiful 
spiritual life; but when to faithful work 
in the classroom is added that grace of 
heart culture which reveals itself through 
little kindnesses, the conviction comes 
that a new purpose has illumioed her 
life. Emerson said truly that ‘‘thought 
disposes the visible carriage and action of 
the individual.”” In symmetrical woman- 
hood, poise of manner and the grace of an 
unselfish spirit unite. 

In all this evolution of character many 
factors have worked by indirection. The 
inspiration of an institution with a 
noble record, finely-proportioned build- 
ings, beautiful surroundings, a well- 
filled library and the refining influences 
of good society have all lent their aid. 
More potently than many people recog- 
nize, the example of fellow-students has 
stimulated younger companions and has 
raised a possible standard of mental and 
spiritual attainment. Imperceptibly hab- 
its of punctuality and exactness have 
been formed, and a sense of individual 
responsibility awakened. Student work 
often shapes the future life. Executive 
ability, superior scholarship, consecrated 
daily living seldom fail of recognition, 
and largely determine the life work. 

The great test of higher education is 
to distinguish what is really worth 
while, and no young woman who has 
completed her college course with credit 
is content to live an aimless life. With 
@ quickened perception of values even 
the lower ideal of old associates often 
inclines the young woman graduate to- 
wards independent work; she becomes 
a teacher or expends her energies on 
philanthropy. In the social settlement, 
Christian Associations or mission fields 
her passion for service finds expres- 
sion, But there are also young women 
who recognize the obligations of society, 
and by patient endeavor they lift its 
standard to a higher plane. Although 
it is not always in a young woman’s 
power to choose her place of service, it 
is her privilege to make even a quiet life 
purposeful. 

The contribution which our colleges 
make to the world is the enthusiasm of 
youth, finely tempered with a delicate 
discernment of human possibilities, a 
healthy optimism that will not yield to 
defeat, and above all a clear sense of 
duty. When, as President Eliot has said, 
‘the passion for knowledge becomes 
fused with the passion for service, there 
comes the sympathy for nature and for 
human beings.’”’ To the young women 
now in our colleges will be given largely 
the responsibility of directing the social 
and religious life of this new century. 
When they go out they leave a wide void 
in the college halls, but the cycle con- 
tinually rounds itself, and year by year 
other young women develop the same 
perception of the beauty of service, and 
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the transforming power of a noble pur- 
pose perennially reveals itself in the 
changed ideals of college women. 





Grandma’s Toy Box 


BY LEORA BETTISON ROBINSON 


In many houses the accumulation of 
toys is a perpetual problem that vexes 
not only the patience of the adults of the 
family, but of the children as well. The 
older people, viewing the situation with 
mature realization of the sin of wasteful- 
ness, concern themselves with trying to 
pick up and mend and preserve the 
broken trifles, while the youngsters are 
often rendered miserable by the burden 
of their riches. 

Grandma Wilsit, recognizing the ennui 
with which children look upon an aban- 
doned toy and the enthusiastic delight 
that greets the advent of a new one, de- 
vised a plan for having a constant suc- 
cession of new delights. As soon as she 
perceives a toy neglected in the least, that 
plaything disappears. No one knows 
where it has gone. The loss often awak- 
ens in the breast of its small owner a 
desire for it; but it does not reappear 
for a long time. It is put into an old 
trunk that Grandma has appropriated to 
this use, and whose stcrets she guards 
jealously. The playthings are packed 
away in regular order and reappear in 
the same succession. 

Grandma has also her own way of mak- 
ing the magical toys come back with a 
surprise. She is, of course, not only a 
doctor for dolls, but a veterinary surgeon 
as well forall manner of animals—horses, 
dogs, cats, rabbits—things that squeak 
and things that go on wheels, things that 
run and things that stop running. She 
has to be an expert at many trades. Cars 
have to be repaired and clocks also. She 
understands the intricacies of springs 
and pendulums. She mends games and 
is a good bookbinder. She has hammer 
and brads of the most delicate propor- 
tions, as well as nails and glue and paint 
and varnish and genius and patience. 

But about the surprise box for the chil- 
dren. Every day they are required to 
put their playthings carefully away in a 
box as soon as they are done using them. 
Often in the morning when they go to 
their box to begin play, they find a new 
toy or bit of ribbon or a picture or top, 
and the pleasure of discovery adds ten- 
fold to the pleasure of possession. And 
when occasionally some old familiar ar- 
ticle is found, their wonder and delight 
know no bounds. Grandma parries their 
questions skillfully, and to this day they 
do not suspect her as the author of their 
double surprises. When the restored toys 
are again quickly abandoned or are not 
joyfully received, they are made to dis- 
appear finally—this time not to the secret 
trunk, but to some little child who has 
no surfeit of playthings and to whom the 
repainted and mended toys are a supreme 
delight. 





Ancient documents recently discovered at 
Seville show that Columbus, with the title of 
admiral, received the salary of $320 a year. 
The captains of the three ships were paid re- 
spectively $19, $18 and $16 dollars a month, 
and the sailors from $2 to $3 40 a month and 
two ‘suits of-clothes'a year. Times have 
changed.—Sea Breese. ~ - Bs OOS 
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Closet and Altar 


ONWARD 


The righteous shall hold on his way, 
and he that hath clean hands shall wae 
stronger and stronger. 





Life is always opening new and unex- 
pected things to us. There is no monot- 
ony in living to him who walks even the 
quietest and tamest paths with open and 
perspective eyes. The monotony of life, 
if life is monotonous to you, is in you, 
not in the world.—Phillips Brooke. 





God’s promises are ever on the ascend- 
ing scale. One leads up to another, fuller 
and more blessed than itself. In Meso- 
potamia, God said, ‘‘I will show thee the 
land.” At Bethel, ‘“‘This is the land.”’ 
In Canaan, “I will give thee all the land, 
and children innumerable as the grains of 
sand.” It is thus that God allures us to 
saintliness. Not giving us anything till 
we have dared to act—that he may test 
us. Not giving everything at first—that 
he may not overwhelm us. And always 
keeping in hand an infinite reserve of 
blessing.—F. B. Meyer. 





The very fact of a Christian being here, 
and not in heaven, is a proof that some 
work awaits him.— William Arnot. 





Out of the dark, the circling sphere 
Is rounding onward to the light; 

We see not yet the daylight clear, 
But we can see the paling night. 


And Hope that lights her fadeless fires, 


And Faith that shines with steadfast ray, 


And Love that courage reinspires— 
As morning stars lead on the day. 


Look back ward, how much has been won; 
Lovk round, how much is yet to win! 
The watches of the night are done; 
The watches of the day begin. 


O Thou, whose mighty patience holds 
The night and day alike in view, 
Thy will our dearest hope enfolds, 
Oh, keep us steadfast, patient, true. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 





Even for those who are living well there 
may come a clear call to live better. 
Then merely to live well will be sin.— 
Charles Gordon Ames. 





Lord, I desire a better confidence, 
depending less on what I see and more 
upon remembrance of Thy love in 
Christ and faith in Thy most wise 
and loving purposes for man. Keep 
me from too eager wishes that the 
present, with its joys and comforts, 
might remain. Let me not dread the 
future, either in desire for others or in 
thoughts of self. Teach me the joy 
of going on, in full assurance that 
the path Thou choosest will lead me 
whither Thou wouldst have me go. 
Still let this fearless onward look be 
mine; for Thou, O Shepherd of our 
souls, art ever leading forth Thy flock 
with an unfailing care. Lord, as I 
go, declare Thyself to me in fresh ex- 
periences of Thy presence and tokens 
of Thy help, in cheerful hope and 
joyful song, in happy days of service 
to Thy brethren on the earth and an 
abiding peace..Amen. 
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The Helping Club 


BY LILY MANKER ALLEN 


CHAPTER IV. THE CLUB DOES SURPRIS- 
ING THINGS 


Meanwhile, the purpose of the club was 
not forgotten, and Mother was constantly 
being reminded in pleasant little ways of 
its existence. 

One day, in doing some cleaning up in 
Pollymater’s room, she started to throw 
away what she thought was a discarded 
mite box. To her surprise, something 
rattled inside. 

‘*What’s this?’ she asked. 

“© never mind,” replied Stub, who 
happened to be in the room; ‘we'll let 
you know some day, but not yet.” 

On Christmas Day she received among 
her gifts a tiny roll marked, ‘‘ From the 
Helping Club,” and, upon opening it, 
found a dainty, white neck ribbon which 
she remembered to have said she needed 
to wear with her new waist. This ex- 
plained the meaning of the mysterious 
hoard collected by the editors of The 
Helper. 

On Valentine Day a big, buiky envelope 
reached her, which was found to contain 
a blank-book with large leaves. On the 
front wa3 a red heart containing the let- 
ters, ‘‘To my Valentine.” Each page 
had been neatly prepared with a list for 
the laundry and ruled spaces for number- 
ing, headed with the inscription, ‘‘ The 


'H. C. Laundry List.’’ A sharpened pen- 


cil completed the “valentine,” fastened 
by a long, red ribbon, and Mother declared 
it might pass as either the most practical 
valentine or the most sentimental laun- 
dry list she ever saw; but she hung it up 
in the kitchen, where it served its pur- 
pose for many months. 

One evening just before the long sum- 
mer vacation, Mother found pinned to the 
eushion on her bureau a hastily-scrawled 
note, which read as follows: 

We, the undersigned, agree to do all the dish- 
washing from now until Sept. 19, at supper 
— Mary EVANGELINE WATERS, 

Harriet Louise WATERS. 

Mother read it twice. This from Polly- 
mater and Stub, who disliked dishwash- 
ing as much as anybody! Ought she to 
accept the sacrifice? Yet when it was 
given so sweetly and freely, how could 
she refuse? She knew her girls had con- 
sidered well before undertaking the task, 
and that they fully intended to carry it 
through. The sacrifice would be whole- 
some for them, and having made it volun- 
tayily, they would be disappointed if it 
were not accepted. 

And yet—well, the only thing she 
could do was to accept the service in 
the same spirit in which it was offered, 
and she did so, coming upon the plotters 
at play and gathering them into one big 
armful. But she did not make an uncon- 
ditional surrender, for Pollymater and 
Stub reluctantly agreed that whenever 
they had company, or matters of ex. 
treme importance on hand, they were to 
be excused from the self-imposed task. 

Mother had a delightful summer that 
year, although she sometimes took her- 
self to task as a most self-indulgent per. 


For the Children 


son, as she left the dinner table to take 
up some cherished bit of work, or went 
out after supper for a little walk with the 
boys and Ladybug. 

Ted and Roly-poly were not willing to 
be left out entirely, however, and it was 
finally arranged that they should help 
twice a week, assisting Pollymater on 
Monday evening and Stub on Friday, 
each girl thus getting one evening off. 

On the morning of Sept. 20, as all but 
Ladybug trooped off to school, Mother 
took up her dishwashing with the feeling 
of one whose conscience is at rest after 
weeks of uncertainty. But Pollymater 
and Stub and their assistants still claimed 
the supper dishes as their daily task, and 
the arrangement proved so satisfactory 
that it was continued. 

Going out to the mail box one day just 
before the Christmas vacation, Mother 
found a dainty envelope which she at 
once recognized as coming from Polly- 
mater’s box, addressed to ‘“‘Madam La 
Madre, 79 Palm Road.”’ It contained an 
invitation that puzzled her not a little. 

**Dear Madam La Madre,” it said, ‘* The 
Helping Club would jike very much fer you 
to make them a visit of two days, beginning 
next Tuesday. Bring your favori'e books or 
fancy work, or any writing you may have to 
do. Weare anticipating this visit with great 
pleasure. Do not disappoint us.”’ 

Finally she had to go to Pollymater for 
explanations, and Pollymater made it 
plain that ‘‘Midam La Madre”’ was to 
arrive at a certain hour Tuesday, that the 
spare room would be placed at her dis- 
posal, and that the hospitality of the 
house was to be offered her without the 
assumption of a single domestic burden. 

Mother was inclined to treat the mat- 
ter as a joke, but, seeing that Pollymater 
was really in earnest, she entered into 
the spirit of the fun, gathered together 
her unanswered letters and some books 
for which her soul had been yearning, 
and arrived in state with bandboxes and 
shawl straps at the front door promptly 
at.10 a. M. Tuesday. 

She was immediately escorted to the 
spare room, where she wrote letters until 
dinner time, feeling all the while as guilty 
as one who has eaten stolen sweets. 

It was rather late when Pollymater 
appeared with a flushed face to call her 
to dinner. The meat. was somewhat 
tough and the gravy was lumpy, but 
Stub’s mashed potatoes were good and 
there was plenty of bread and butter. 
Pollymater was almost in despair over 
her burned “ Brown Betty,” but the guest 
declared it was her own fault, for she had 
told Pollymater how to make it and had 
forgotten to say that some water should 
be put in before cooking. 

Father had brought home some ba- 
nanas, however, probably scenting the 
emergency from afar, for he had been 
taken into the counsels of the club; and 
by the time the dishes were washed and 
all were gathered in the guest room, where 
they had been invited to hear a story, 
everything was smooth again. 

Supper went better, and the guest, 
after having been graciously allowed to 
preside at the dish towel, entered heartily 
into the games that were played in her 
honor. Ladybug at last grew sleepy, and, 
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sitting down in the middle of the floor, 
wailed out, ‘‘I wanta mamma.” So the 
guest proposed that the merry make be- 
lieve be dropped until morning, and every- 
body agreed with surprising cheerfulness. 

Breakfast was of the simplest, porridge 
and milk with bread and butter being all 
that Pollymater dared venture upon, 
while Stub dressed Ladybug and the boys 
set the table. 

By the close of the second day, when 
Madam La Madre had departed and 
Mother stood in the kitchen getting sup- 
per, Pollymater came and put her arm 
around her. 

“I never realized before how many 
things you have to look after,” she said, 
*‘but I’m so glad we have you to look 
after them.” 

Mother hastened to assure her that 
strength and experience greatly lightened 
the burdens that seemed to her so heavy, 
and that love sweetened them all and 
made them seem far more desirable than 
the most luxurious leisure. 

But Mother was not the only one who 
profited by the schemes of the various 
members of the club. On Ted’s birthday 
morning, he found on his pillow a little 
note from Stub, written on the paper he 
admired so much, with the quaint little 
Dutch children for headings. It took 
him some time to read it, but at last he 
made it out: 

Dear Ted: I haven’t anything to give you 
for your birthday, so 1’ll feed and water the 
hens for you all the month of July. 

And Stub faithfully kept her word. 

It was one of the club’s favorite 
methods of surprising people, this send- 
ing of mysterious notes to different mem- 
bers of the family, and there was always 
something delightful inside. But the 
original purpose of the club was never 
lost sight of, the little corps of helpers 
being always ready to perform cheerfully 
whatever service was requested of them. 

It was during the birthday talk with 
Stub after the rest had gone to bed that 
Mother said, ‘‘ That Helping Club is to me 
what the President’s Cabinet is to him.”’ 

“I’m awful glad it meets your ap- 
proval,”’ replied Stub, with characteristic 
combination of long words and bad gram- 
mar, ‘‘’cause it’s such a satisfaction to 
know that we ain’t altogether a hindrance 


to you.” 
(The End.) 


The Game of Princess Tiptoe 


Standing in a line, the children pre- 
serve perfect silence, while the leader 
says in an impressive whisper: 

‘ “ Hark, here comes the Princess Tip- 

0.’ 

“Where? ” asks the next player, also in 
@ whisper. 

‘*Here,” answers the first. one, and 
leaves the line to appoint two of the 
players as “guards,” and then walks 
away on tiptoe. 

The whole line, excepting the guards, 
follow in single file, also on tiptoe, the 
leader gradually increasing her speed un- 
til all are running, but still on tiptoe, 
Any payee discovered by the guards 
touching the ground flatfuvoted is a sent 
to prison,’”’ which is seme chosen corner 
of the playground, and the last one left 
on tiptoe is declared the new Princess, 
pe» the game begins as before —From 

Righty Good Times Out of Doors, by 

tan M. Heath. 
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Our Heritage in the Book of Common Prayer 


By Rev. T. Calvin McClelland, Ph. D., Newport, R. I. 


There can be no public worship without a 
form. Where there is boast of the least form 
there may be the most formalism. In the 
Covenanter’s Church they begin prayer say- 
ing, ‘“* Let us invoke the divine blessing.” A 
member of that Church remarked that Dr. 
John Hall was opening the gates to Romanism 
because he began his ‘“‘ long prayer ” saying, 
“ Let us pray.” Seylla and Charybdis appear 
as two rocks diametrically opposed; under- 
neath they are the same rock raising two 
frowning heads above the turbulent waters. 
To insist upon the essentialness of no form or 
a form is to sheer off one and get hung up on 
the other. The question is not, Form or no 
form, but, What form? I enter a plea for the 
form of the Book of Common Prayer—the 
logical, beautiful, worshipful order of service 
which it provides. In this paper some light 
will be thrown on the history of the book; 
in another will be shown how it may be 
adapted to public worship in churches of our 
order. 

It may be urged that the use of the forms of 
the Book of Common Prayer would be unfaith 
to our protest and imitation of Episcopalian- 
ism. What is our protest? Congregational- 
ism is not an order of worship; it is a way of 
government. Episcopalianism is not a serv- 
ice book; it isa way of government. Toadopt 
the Book of Common Prayer would not make 
a Congregational church Episcopalian; the 
only thing that can unmake a Congregational 
church is abandonment of its polity. But 
what of this charge of plowing with the 
Episcopalians’ heifer? 

No one familiar with the history of the 
Book of Common Prayer would make this 
charge. It is more our book than theirs. 
Edward VI. first undertook to provide the Re- 
formed Church in England with a Protestant 
service book. In 1549 he had prepared the 
first liturgy in our tongue. Shortly after 
this was revised, and the outcome was a new 
book which was substantially the Book of 
Common Prayer as we know it. In 1552 this 
book was adopted by all the churches, inelud- 
ing those which favored the presbytery. Its 
compilers had for their models the ancient 
service books which may not be claimed by 
any sect, and three Reformation formularies. 
The first of these was Herrmann’s Consulta- 
tion, a directory prepared by Melanchthon and 
Bucer upon the basis of liturgies made by 
John Calvin. Bucer assisted in the making 
of the Book of Common Prayer, bringing to 
the task certain definite instructions from the 
Genevan Reformer. The second formulary 
was one used by German exiles whose minis- 
ter, Valerandus Pollanus, had been Calvin’s 
successor in Strassburg, and their book was an 
adaptation of the one prepared by Calvin for 
the Strassburg church. The third model in 
Cranmer’s hand was an order used by John 
Lasco, a Calvinistic Pole who ministered in 
London and used a liturgy based on Pollanus’s 
service book. Lasco also was associated with 
the archbishop in compiling Edward’s book of 
1552. 

From these ancient liturgies and Calvinistic 
service books Edward’s second book was com- 
piled. With revised rubrics and some changes 
in the wording ef the forms, this book is used 
by the Episcopal Church in the United States 
today. The Order for Daily Morning Prayer 
may be divided into three parts. The first 
consists of the Sentences, Exhortation, Gen- 
eral Confession and Absolution. The idea of 
this penitential introduction came from Cal- 
vin, and the forms used were constructed out 
of material provided by him. The second 
part, consisting of the Lord’s Prayer, Gloria 
Patri, Psalmody, Lessons and Creed, is de- 
rived from ancient sources. The use of the 
Psalms, Lessons and Lord’s Prayer is apos- 
tolic, and the habit of using the Creed comes 
from the fathers; the Gloria is Nicene and the 


Te Deum may be traced to 355 A.D. The con- 
cluding part is made up of prayers. The Col- 
lect for Peace dates from 454, and that for Grace 
from 590; the Prayer for Ministers and Congre- 
gations is an ancient collect amended, the 
Prayer for the President of the United States 
is an early English usage adapted to our Amer- 
ican institutions, the Prayer for All Conditions 
of Men originated in the Presbyterian revision 
of 1662, and the General Thanksgiving was 
composed by Edward Reynolds, called ‘‘the 
pride and glory of the Presbyterian pagty.’’ 
The Prayer of St. Chrysostom comes from the 
early Greek Church. This analysis of the 
Order for Daily Prayer makes it clear that, 
with the exception of those portions which 
have come from the ancient Church and are 
the property of the universal Church, the 
order and its forms are almost entirely Cal- 
vinistic. 

King Edward’s second book was used in 
Presbyterian and Puritan parishes nearly sev- 
enty years. The rubrics were being continu- 
ally revised by the State, but the subject-mat- 
ter remained substantially the same. In 1637 
Charles I. tried by force to impose the book, 
with some rubrics involving Roman practices, 
upon the churches, to be followed without 
change of jot or tittle. This brought forth 
the Solemn League and Covenant, a protest 
not *<s. sta liturgy, but against the violation 
of the fundamental principle of Protestantism 
—liberty of worship. Parliament called for 
another revision of the rubrics, and the West- 
minster Assembly made the Directory for 
Public Worship; then followed years of re- 
ligious anarchy. Finally, Charles II. was 
brought back. On the commission for his re- 
call were men who had signed the Solemn 
League and Covenant. They were willing to 
use the Book of Common Prayer, only, as 
they put it: ‘‘ It is not to be too rigorously im- 
posed, nor the minister so confined thereto 
but that he may also make use of those gifts 
for prayer and exhortation which Christ hath 
given him for the service and edification of 
the Church.” Charles agreed. But when the 
commission appointed to devise means to con- 
ciliate all parties convened, the Puritans and 
Presbyterians found themselves outvoted, and 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, two thousand 
Puritan inheritors of the Book of Common 
Prayer left-their livings, homeless but un- 
bound. 

Now these men, our forbears, forsook their 
parishes not because the Established Church 
wanted a liturgy, but because the use of that 
liturgy would have committed them to the 
principle of government by hierarchy. There- 
fore, to adopt the forms of worship in the 
Book of Common Prayer is not to break faith 
with the protest of Congregationalism, for its 
adoption today carries with it no recognition 
of any form of church government and no 
repudiation of any principle of our order. As 
for the cheap charge of imitation, the Book of 


Common Prayer is our own by virtue of our | 


hereditary rights in the work of John Calvin. 
The Episcopal Church has the book by “ squat- 
ter’s rights,’ but the original title deeds are 
the property of every church which holds to 
the fundamental principle of church polity as 
defined by Calvin; and this is not mere Pres- 
byterianism, but the more radical principle of 
protest against prelacy to which Congrega- 
tionalists as well as Presbyterians are heirs. 
Our fathers not only used but had a right 
hand in making what we erroneously call the 
Episcopal Prayer-Book, but what that Church, 
keeping faith with history, calls “‘the Book 
of Common Prayer . . . according to the use 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America.’’ 





The average sensible man, Romanist or Protes- 
tant, is the one with whom our schools have to deal 





1 October 1904 


through their children. And personal experience 
on a school committee that deals with some very 
important phases of this problem, leads me to be- 
lieve that, as a rule, neither Roman Catholics nor 
Protegtants are unreasonable, or inclined to take 
doctrinaire positions on these matters. They see 
the inevitable limitations of our public school sys- 
tem, and they simply demand that neither openly 
nor surreptitiously shall the public schools be made 
the instrument for advancing the interests of any 
religious party. Our schools have the most to fear 
from those good men, both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, who, because they see that the schools 
might be made powerful religious agencies, wish 
them to be made so.—Zditor George E. Hor'r. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Church Organization and Church 
Law 


Mr. Lowrie’s able and scholarly book 
is a development along original lines of 
the theory in regard to church organiza- 
tion in primitive times of Rudolph Sohm 
in his Kirchenrecht. Mr. Lowrie hints 
that a personal motive led him to study 
the questions involved. He has given 
the English-speaking world a brilliant 
contribution toward the solution of the 
important and divisive questions of 
church organization and life. 

Sohm’s theory, which is maintained and 
enlarged here, totally denies the legal 
organization of the primitive church. 
That church consisted of all those who 
were in spiritual communion with Christ 
and with the brethren. Its life was essen- 
tially, though informally, social, so it came 
to expression only in assemblies; but the 
authority of the whole church was in any 
assembly, even of two or three. A legal 
constitution and a separate order of min- 
isters contradicts the very idea of this 
free, divinely-guided church expressing 
itself wherever there was an assembly 
of its members. There were differences 
of age and differences of gifts among its 


members, however, and the free recogni- 


tion of these conditions and of the gifts 
of the Spirit by an assembly gave their 
opportunity of service to the natural 
leaders. — 

Mr. Lowrie maintains that there was 
never such an office as presbyter in the 
primitive church, but that bishops and 
deacons were chosen for presidents of 
assemblies and the service of the congre- 
gation. He interprets the New Testa- 
ment passages, and especially the famous 
chapter of 1 Corinthians, in accordance 
with this view in a most interesting way. 
His study of the rise of Episcopacy, con- 
sequent upon the separation of the eu- 
charist from the common meals and its 
subsequent union with the teaching 
assembly, though only preliminary to a 
proposed second volume, is admirably 
clear and suggestive. 

All attempts at a legal constitution of 
the church, he says, must of necessity re- 
sulf in denominationalism, and all de- 
nominational reunions only increase size 
without reaching the true unity of the 
church. Better a thousand denomina- 
tions than one which embraces all. Yet 
the spirit of denominationalism is a 
wound in the body of Christ. It is at the 
point where it seemed necessary to define 
and enforce official rights that the consti- 
tution of the primitive churches perished. 
‘With the introduction of ecclesiastical 
law primitive Christianity was trans- 
formed into Catholicism.” 

We have barely hinted at the theory 
and argument of a remarkable and deeply 
interesting work on a great theme, which 
deserves careful study and which must 
become influential in molding the opin- 
ions of the church in regard to its own 
constitution and work. The full table of 
contents ill supplies the lack of an index 
in so wide-reaching an argument. 


(The Church and Its Organization in Primitive and 
Catholic Times, by Walter Lowrie, M. A. Part lL. The 


' primitive Age. pp. 402. Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 


net.) 


RELIGION 


Hastings pp. Sean Chas. ee ae tee 
At the request of Dr. Hastings’s colleagues 
and pupils, he has gathered into this modest 
volume many of his public addresses during 
his long term of service in Union Seminary. 
They are delightful, brief talks on high 
themes, in which the thought and experience 
of the teacher were kindled by the need and 
enthusiasm of the pupils. The prayer meet- 
ing talks and brief addvesses to the graduating 
classes are models of their kind, full of sug- 
gestive thought and spiritual impulse. 

and Other Sormcee. by Rt. Rev. 


Seeking Life, 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. pp. 374. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. L 20 net. 


The tenth series of sermons selected from ma- 
terial in the hands of Phillips Brooks’s liter- 
ary executors, and the last which they think 
it wise to put forth under his name. The 
promise of short passages suitable for Lenten 
reading still to come pleasantly assures us 
that the mine is not completely exhausted. 
These twenty-one sermons are on a wide vari- 
ety of interesting themes. 

oe Bower Story, by John Peters, D.D. 

. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

These ri i 29 delivered last year at Bangor, 
deserve a wide reading, for they present in a 
helpful manner conclusions of recent scholar- 
ship. The author is somewhat more radical 
than Professor ‘Driver in his recent Genesis, 
for he believes that all the patriarchal names 
stand for tribes. The earliest stories are all 
of Babylonish origin, the later ones are Ca- 
naanite in source. Nevertheless, they have 
been so purified as to be true channels of re- 
ligious influence. The book increases in in- 
terest from page to page, culminating in the 
chapter on Moral Value. The author, who is 
archeologist as well as Biblical student, 
writes in a reverent, Christian spirit. 


The Master’s Questions to His Disciples, b 
po 7 ike Knight. DP. 367. A. C. Armstrong 


A paw and excellent idea prompted the writ- 
ing of this book by a Scotch minister who has 
evidently used much tof the materia] in his 
own pulpit. The chapters differ in their 
forcefulness and fructifying qualities, but all 
are pervaded with a genuinely devotional 
spirit and directed toward practical ends. 
They are the outcome of ciose study of the 
four gospels. If treadgcontinuously the book 
becomes somewhat monotonous, and it will 
prove most helpful when used as a manual 
of meditation. Indeed, the author adopts to 
a large extent the literary form’ of the first 
person singular, of which Dr. Matheson, the 
blind preacher of Scotland, is such a master. 

The Spirit Christlike, by Rev. Charles 8. Mac- 

farlané. pp. 173. Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net. 
One of the younger generation of ministers 
here gives us a series of earnest, plain, prac- 
tical sermons based on the nature of Christ 
and his teachings. The value of meditation, 
the secret of growth in grace, the true imita- 
tion of Christ and the incarnation of the Fa- 
ther in all his children are some of the sub- 
jects presented. 


The Oxford lopedie Concordance. ¥ 
334. Oxford velco ty Press, New York. ” 


A companion to the Bible, containing aids se- 
lected from the Oxford Helps to the Study of 
the Bible, brought up to date and alphabet- 
ically arranged. It is a convenience to have 
the information in these separate covers and 
made easily accessible by this simplicity of ar- 


ment. 

rangeme FICTION 

lius, by ame Bacheller. pp. 279. Har- 

RA Bros. $1.3 

Mr. Bacheller has enh a wide departure here 
from his customaryithemes; nor does he seem 
to be quite so much at ease in ancient Rome as 
in the fields and villages of modern America. 
Nevertheless, in Vergilius he excels in pre- 
cisely that poetic interpretation of an age, that 
revelation, of the inner life of his characters, 
which was shown in hisearlier writings. This 
is the contrast between his work and that of 
Lew Wallace, or that masterpiece of realism, 
Quo Vadis. Vergiliusis the name of a Roman 
noble to whom love comes with a great uplift. 


He hears a Jewish slave girl sing of the com™ 
ing of a King whose arrows shall slay the 
wicked oppressors. Later, in Jerusalem, he 
hears the same song. But to his mind the 
coming King should be the embodiment of the 
softening, purifying love he feels in his own 
heart. This perplexed hope is the theme on 
which are strung the plots and counterplots of 
a good story. The author’s presentations of 
Cesar Augustus, Herod and Antipater are re- 
markably vivid. The last scene is that of the 
wonderful first Christmas night. This is a 
reverent and beautiful imagining. 

A Ladder of Swords, ve gies Parker. pp. 

291. Harper & Bros. $1. 
Here is a sympathetic stady of Queen Eliza- 
beth, set in the midst of a historical romance 
of notable though quiet charm and power. 
Sir Gilbert Parker gains his point of view by 
contrasting with the Queen, at the moment of 
her complete disillusionment with Leicester, 
the simple faith and white soul of the Hugue- 
not girl heroine, come to plead for her lover 
whom Elizabeth threatens to sacrifice as a 
pawn in her game of world politics. The 
rejected suitor, turned friend, who comes 
from his Jersey seigniory to help, is de- 
lightfully drawn, in his fantastic self-esteem 
and true-hearted self-devotion. 

The Last Hope, by Henry Seton Merriman. 

pp. 442. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Mr. Merriman’s story, left complete at his 
death, falls in time at the moment when Louis 
Napoleon was about to make himself emperor, 
and ranges in place from a decadent Knglish 
seaport town to the vineyard country of the 
Gironde in France and to Paris. The tradi- 
tion of the Dauphin’s escape from the temple 
affords the motive. The Pretender of the tale, 
trained to mastership on a fishing schooner, 
instinctively acquiring the manners and arts 
of royalty, French by heredity, English by 
training, is a singular and interesting char- 
acter. The English and French heroines 
are strongly contrasted. The title suggests 
a tragedy, which does not fail, but the tone 
of the story is not uncheerful. It will stand 
with the author’s other studies of high poli- 
tics and many-sided character. 

ue LB ute eo 
Primitive man, Only just raised above his ape 
ancestors, is the theme of Mr. Morris’s tale. 
The animal loves and hates, the invention of 
the spear and bow, the discovery and taming 
of fire by the cave men are incidents. Tragedy 
already seems very human in the sufferings of 
these distant forefathers, and the reader is 
carried back to the conditions of that life with 
not a little skill and humor. 

The Letters which Never Pgashed Him. pp. 

302. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 
A woman writes these letters. The man to 
whom she writes is somewhere in China at 
the timeof the Boxer outbreak. Her agony of 
apprehension for him leads her to reveal the 
secret of her heart, but he dies on the day 
that Peking is relieved, never having received 
the letters. The heart-breaking sense of un- 
certainty, of helplessness and fear through 
which many a person passed in those terrible 
days, is so clearly revealed that we are im- 
pressed with the genuineness of the experi- 
ence, although we believe that the corre- 
spondence is fictitious. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
Nita, by, Marshall Saunders. pp.77. L.C. Page 
&to. 50 cents. 


Three short stories, the initial one of a little 
girl and her dog and how they loved one an- 
other. Bright and pleasingly written. 

Yours with All My Heart, by Esther M. Bax- 

endale. pp. 314. z C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
A story purporting to be written by a pet dog 
who lives in a home sheltered by love and 
care. His descriptions of his own beauties 
and attractions would come better from an- 
other, but he is evidently a real little dog and 
a child would enjoy his history. 

tories of Little Animals, by Lenore Eli th 

Stolecs <* 279. L.C. Page & €o. $1 _— 
The purpose of the author is declared to be to 
please, amuse and incidentally instruct youth- 
ful readers, in the ways of familiar animals. 
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A story or two is related about each animal, 
and then follows a page of Suggestions for 
Field Lessons. Most of the stories are inter- 
esting and such facts as the difference between 
the rabbit and the hare, the habits of the chip- 
munk; the woodchuck and the fox are ex- 
plained. 

Our Little German Cousin, by Mary Hazelton 

Wade. pp. 105. L.C. Page & Co. 60 cents. 


Our Little Turkish Cousin, by mary Hazelton 
Wade. pp. 107. L.C. Page & Co. 60 cents. 


Two new volumes of the admirable Little 
Cousin series. The first describes the life 
of a German child in the Black Forest, with 
stories of the history, legends and industries 
of that and neighboring villages; the second 
tells of the strange customs and home life in 
Constantinople. 

Tales of a Pouley 3 poe by Clara Diltingham 

Seen pp. 196. . Dutton & Co. $1.00 

ne 
Mrs. Pierson’s interpretation of the experi- 
ences of the fowl people has just the tone of 
humerous experience and adventure which 
will please the little children. Incidentally 
she teaches good morals and manners and 
some information about the ways of the real 
chickens, geese, ducks and turkeys which are 
the actors in her fable. For reading aloud 
the buvok is admirable. 

Cat Tales, by E. Nesbit and Rosamund E. Bland. 

pp. 64. EK. P. Dutton & Co. 25 cents. 
Little stories of very human cats and kittens, 
told with a keen sense of humor and an occa- 
sional touch of wit which grown-ups will 
enjoy. For example, the cat’s definition of a 
fiddle as ‘‘a musica] instrument that miaows 
when you touch it, just as we cats do.” Isa- 
bel Watkin’s pictures are in the same bright 
and humorous vein. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The French Noblesse of the XVIII. Cen- 
o> translated by Mrs. ye Giant. pp. 
E. P Dutton & Co. $3 00 net. 


A spuniien from Les Souvenirs of the Mar- 
quise de Crequy. From the great mass of that 
favorite storehouse of gossip about French 
society in the time of the Bourbon kings, 
Mrs. Grant has selected matters of more gen- 
eral interest. Many amusing incidents and 
stories of that picturesque time are included. 
An Abridged History of Greek Literature, 
by Alfied and Maurice Croiset, pp. 569. Mac- 
millan Co. $2 50: et. 
Not only the works, but something of the lives 
and times of Greek writers from the tenth cen- 
tury B. C. to the seventh century A. D. are 
described. The great masters, poets, histo- 
rians, orators, essayists, geographers, philos- 
ophers, are given abundant space. The ten 
pages devoted to Thucydides are especially 
satisfactory, but lesser writers also receive 
sufficient notice, and the ground is thoroughly 
covered, making a complete and interesting 
handbook. Good bibliographies offer guid- 
ance for further study. 
Practical Morals, by Jobn K. Ingram, LL. D. 
pp. 167. Adam & Charles Black, London. 
A disciple of Comte, that insatiate system 
builder, describes the Positivist life through 
childhood, manhood, marriage, maturity, re- 
tirement and death. He maps out the train- 
ing and conduct appropriate to each period, 
the sacraments of the Positivist Church at 
each stage, and the “incorporation” at the 
end in “the collective existence.’”’ The ethics 
of the system are exalted, but we fail to see 
their superiority at any point to Christianity. 
How the United States Became a Nation, by 
John Fiske. pp. 254. Ginn & Co, 
A reprint of a useful little book for young 
people covering the period between the Revo- 
lution and the end of the Civil War. Profusely 
illustrated with reproductions from rare old 
prints and portraits. 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, by Samuel 


Tay! r Coleridge, + woe b wtirorue Eaward 
Woodberry. pp. 107. Am. 
7 Sir Roger de Coverley ene edited b 
T. Wiuchester, L. H. pp. 258. Am. Boo 
Co. 
Tennyson’s Idyls of the King, edited by Henry 
van Dyke. pp 187. Am. Bouk Co. 
Macbeth, edited by Thomas Marc Parrott» 
Ph. D. pp. 269. Am. Book Co. 
Milton’s Minor Poems, edited a, Prof. Mary 
A. Jordan. pp. 179. Aim. Book Co 
The latest numbers of the exellent Gateway 
Series, which is under the general editorship 
of Henry van Dyke. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Oct. 2, Sunday. The End of Israel.—Amos 

8: 1-14. 

When God says, ‘‘the end!” there can be 
no appeal. Do not impeach God’s patience 
without remembering that it had lasted more 
than two hundred years. Israel had ceased to 
care for God’s purpose, therefore the famine 
of hearing the words of God. The corruption 
of holy things is worse than their rejection. 
God had not destroyed Israel for Ahab’s idola- 
try, he destroys it for the oppression of the 
poor. Take not away from us, O Lord, the 
desire of Thy word and the hope of being used 
by Thee in Thy great world purposes. Keep 
us from robbery and oppression and let our 
thoughts be pure when we come before Thee 
with our worship. 


Oct. 3. The Power of God.—Amos 9: 1-10. 

Compare with this picture of the pursuing 
power of God’s judgments not only Scripture 
passages like Psalm 139, but also modern 
knowledge of inexorable law. But keep 
Christ’s revelation of fatherhood always in 
mind. Israel reaped what it hadsown. The 
kingdom was to be destroyed—there is no 
after life for nations—but the covenant with 
Israel was not forgotten. 


Oct. 4. The Promise of Peace.—Amos 9: 

11-15. 

After the storm, a vision of hope and peace! 
There is no complete and final pessimism in 
God’s word. Theold civilizations looked back 
to their Golden Age, the Bible looks both for- 
ward and back, but the best is always to come. 
The images are of that swift, tropical growth 
which the warm lands know. 


Oct. 5. An Offering of Praise.—Eph. 1: 1-14. 

Here too is the forward look. God is praised 
for what he has done, but more is promised 
and expected. Hope and expectation are right 
for Christians. God needs us. That is the 
meaning of the passages which speak of his 
glory. He associates us with himself through 
Christ. Less than this would not satisfy so 
ardent and laborious a soul as Paul. An 
earnest is of the sane quality as the rest of 
the price. Our present portion of the Spirit 
of God is such an earnest. Weare to be more 
completely filled and guided. It is well for us, 
therefore, to have joy in this and not in lesser 
gifts. 


Oct. 6. Paul’s Intercession.—Eph. 1: 15-23. 

What a multitude of intercessions Paul 
could make for his own children in the faith! 
And what joy he took in making mention of 
them in his prayers. Is not this the test of 
a good pastor and a faithful friend? Christ’s 
inheritance is in the saints—it was for this he 
came, not for the kingdoms of the world. Has 
he his rights in you? 


Oct. 7. Created in Christ.—Eph. 2: 1-10. 

Paul’s break with the past is absolute, his 
era is the time when God made him alive 
together with Christ. We are Christ’s work- 
manship—but Christ makes tools, not play- 
things. Note that this sitting with Christ in 
heavenly places is not something in the future. 
Paul knew it in the midst of trials and perse- 
cutions. Most of us are not getting all we 
might out of our faith. Christ does not make, 
he reveals the love of God. 


Oct. 8. Our Peace.—Eph. 2: 11-22, 

There can be no real unity among men ex- 
cept on the level of Gud’s purpose. Christ 
makes all men equal, that he may raise them 
all together to a nobler life. It is in cordial 
acceptance of this brotherhood of the new- 
created life that we come into the enjoyment 
of God’s work. Remember Christ’s own figure 
of unity in the parable of the vine and the 
branches. It is peace to be free from thoughts 
of self-assertion, to recognize an object of 
God’s love in every fellowman, to be made 
part of a great, patient and conquering plan. 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 9-15. Helping One Another. 
Rom. 15: 1-7. 

It is a great art to learn how to give and to 
receive help. I am watching both processes 
just now in a concrete case where a small boy 
is undertaking to aid his father in the per- 
formance of numberless little duties about the 
house. I suspect that the father would get 
through his morning and evening tasks more 
quickly and more satisfactorily if he went 
about them alone, but with fairly good grace 
he submits to the intrusion of little hands and 
the repeated pleadings of a shrill little voice, 
** Let me, let me.”” The father knows that his 
boy’s best development depends on his learn- 
ing to do things, especially on his learning to 
do things with and for others. Is the Heav- 
enly Father less patient with our poor, bung- 
ling, intermittent, unsteady attempts to help 
him build his kingdom in this world? 


By and by this same lad will be wiser and 
more efficient as a co-laborer. He will learn 
to help others after finding out first how they 
want to be helped, and fall in with the desires 
and plans of the superior intelligence. It took 
the disciplesa long while to learn to do Christ’s 
work in Christ’s way. In the ardor of their 
new discipleship they wanted to call down fire 
on an unfriendly village, to restrain the man 
casting out devils from that Christlike work 
simply because he was not formally related to 
their own group. 





But intolerance and revenge were not instru- 
ments wherewith Jesus expected to influence 
mankind; and it is important for us modern 
disciples to search for the best means of ac- 
complishing a desirable end. If you want to 
help a minister or a Sunday school superin- 
tendent, or an Endeavor official, or a mother 
at her household tasks, or your neighbor, try 
first to find out just what service would be 
truly helpful. Energy is often wasted; good 
intention: come to naught because of the lack 
of tact and of sympathetic insight. 





When we think of the service of the strong 
to the weak, on which Paul lays so much stress, 
weare close to the center of a vital Christianity. 
For that, in essence, is the outpouring of power, 
of wisdom, of-love, of redeeming grace, first 
of all from God to man and then from man 
to man. That in the last analysis is what 
strength is for—to be put close to weakness 
and need. ‘* We ought,” says Paul. Thereis 
no mere sentimentality here, no temporary 
gush of emotion. It is the law of life, as com- 
pelling as gravitation itself. Charles Wagner, 
the French pastor now in this country, has 
some good thoughts along this line in his 
last book, By the Fireside. Speaking of the 
married relation, he says that when one party 
to it finds something lacking in the other it is 
the former’s privilege and duty to try and 
furnish enough for two. 


To be able really to help others, to be 
fellow-helpers with others in the home, the 
church, the community, is to reach a high 
point of efficiency in the Christian life. Often 
we would prefer to go it alone, or to reduee 
our responsibility for others to a minimum, or 
to drift away altogether from co operative un- 
dertakings; but in the long run we need others 
quite as much as they need us, and in helping 
them we are mightily helped ourselves. 





This country stands third in the number of 
Jews within its borders. Russia is first and 
Austria second. Most of these people have 
come to America during the present generation. 
A nation without a home naturally gravitates 
toward the region where it can secure protec- 
tion with freedom and there is little doubt 
that the United States will become a Mecca 
for Jews compared to which Palestine will 


count for little. 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. To that end, brig 
voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting 
these open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 





Let Us Get Together 


Dr. Noble has written convincingly of the 
two fundamental principles of Congregation- 
alism which we must and will adhere to. It 
is to these that we have consecrated ourselves 
as firmly as the Pilgrims. It is for these that 
the writer and others have come deliberately 
from other denominations into the Congrega- 
tional field, and they are as dear to those who 
have adopted this body of Christians with 
whom to work as to those bred in the bone. 
Indeed, it often seems that some of these 
latter do not sufficiently appreciate their in- 
heritance. Congregationalism is not in dan- 
ger, but perhaps it might be well if there were 
threatening war clouds, for if these principles 
had to be fought fur again they would meah 
more to some of our fold. 

While this is true do we not need a head or 
leader—a carefully chosen moderator—who, 
by the force of his personality and consecra- 
tion to the mission of Congregationalism, shall 
make more effective the desires of our churches 
as expressed by our resolutions and decisions 
in our National Council? Unanimous resolu- 
tions, made after careful consideration, ought 
not to be thrust aside by any of our denomi- 
national boards or societies as “* ill-c nsidered 
recommendations.” Such inconsiderate inde- 
pendence of those upon whom they depend for 
their existence and support does not contribute 
to the spirit of fellowship among us. Let it 
be the authority of truth and not of the whip; 
but the authority of truth needs a spokesman 
or truth itself is inefficient. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to our last moder- 
ator for what he has done throughout our land 
to commend the mission of the denomination 
of which he is, for the time, the only chosen 
representative head. His leadership has been 
full of inspiration and suggestiveness. Let us 
not take a backward step at this council. 
What we need is a unity of denominational 
fellowship which can be seen and felt by the 
world. This is something that we must come 
to, and why not speedily? It is certain that 
we will net drift into it. When we realize it, 


" it will be the result of cultivation—by us all, 


but under the inspiration of a chosen leader of 
earnest loyalty to our denominational ideal. 
In the interim between meetings the influence 
of the council will be kept alive and made 
effective best in this way. I regard the choice 
of a moderator as one of the most important 
things before our coming National Council, 
and let it be a man whom God has raised up 
for such a time as this. 
Adams, Mass. J. SPENCER VOORHEES. 


The Dangers of an Independent 
Mission 

The Congregationalist of Sept. 10 contains 
a@ paragraph saying: ‘‘ The officials of the 
American Board minimize the reports coming 
from Ta Ming Fuin South Chihli, ’’ adding the 
statement, ‘‘ There are no Americans there.’’ 
The latter statementis surprising. The Amer- 
ican Board has no missionaries there. On the 
other hand, the independent mission which 
names itself as the South Chihli Mission 
has its central station at Ta Ming Fu, and three 
other stations within one or two days’ journey, 
one of them being Wei Hsien, a district city 
twenty miles west of Lin Ching. Rev. Horace 
Houlding is the organizer of this South Chihli 
Mission, which assumes for its work all of 
South Chihli from Wei Hsien to the Yellow 
River. 

The press dispatches indicate very clearly 


the origin of the trouble and the perils of such 
a mission. The mission was just getting a 
foothold when the Boxer craze overwhelmed 
both it and the great Roman Catholic Mission, 
which had much earlier secured a strong hold 
here. 

Two Roman Catholic priests and one or more 
sisters were killed in 1900. Mr. Houlding was 
providentially at the seaside, and easily es- 
caped. He returned at once to the Un ted 
States. His eager presentation of his inde- 
pendent mission met with a response among 
the many warm-hearted Christians who, ig- 
norant of all conditions, simply wished to see 
** The kingdom ” come in China. The position 
of such a mission easily misleads its own lead- 
ers, as well as its adherents. In marked con- 
trast with the wise and careful attitude of or- 
ganized missions, such as our North China 
Mission, Mr. Houlding ignores untoward con- 
ditions, and urges a host to join in the conflict 
with heathenism. Three years since, a c-m- 
pany of sixteen went with Mr. Houlding to 
North China. The kindness of well-settled 
missions enabled them to find a place to rest. 
Two years since they entered upon their field. 
The local Chinese officials were greatly an- 
noyed because these new comers were so many 
and so unwilling to be restrained from moving 
about among a people hostile and excitable. 
The fact that the ladies were sent alone to 
open stations added to the peril. Three of this 
number, one man and two women, died of 
smallpox last year, not having taken ordinary 
precaution. Our missionaries at Pang-chuang 
and Lin Ching have been especially anxious 
concerning the welfare of this company. 

Mr. Houlding is again in this country, or- 
ganizing a company of fifty to go back with 
himthisautumn. The recent telegrams reveal 
a real peril, not only for this mi-sion, but for 
others also. It is wise not to “‘ minimize’’ 
just at present. The local officials are unwill- 
ing to offend the people. Viceroy Yuan may 
punish and protect. But that is not hopefal 
for the future. One telegram reports the 
burning and plundering of a station. Is it 
wise to encourage any such “‘independent”’ 
and irregular work ? 

San Diego, Sept. 13. Henry D. Porter. 





Centralized Energy Better than 
Home Rule 


In: The Congregationalist and Christian 
World of July 30, an article appeared under 
the title, A North Dakota Plea for Home Rule. 
The writer asserts that there exists in the 
state a certain amount of dissatisfaction, and 
that this is produced by the attempt on the 
part of the Home Missionary Society to decide 
in New York matters that it seems could be 
better left to the judgment of local officers. 


The writer says: ‘‘ There is in the minds of ‘ 


men on home missionary grounds a firm belief 
that there has been more bookkeeping than 
statesmanship in some of the methods of pros- 
ecuting our work; that not enough liberty has 
been given to the superintendent and directors 
in the carrying on of the missionary cam- 
paign.” 

If Congregationalism still remains a democ- 
racy as we believe it does, and the local 
church still directs the pastorate and its local 
affairs, then the Home Missionary Society of 
New York as established and as now con- 
ducted in the best interests of the churches 
has not exceeded the powers vested in it ag 
the pirent society of the home, missionary in- 
terests of the Congrézational churches. 


The writer, whilst disclaiming any disposi- 
tion to question the wisdom of a central agency 
to co-ordinate the work of the different states, 
nevertheless does the very thing that he dis- 
claims. My personal experience for nearly 
twenty years in the work of the Home Mission- 
ary Suciety in North Dakota has convinced me 
the best interests of the churches and mission- 
ary pastors of the state have been conserved, 
and it is believed, in view of local govern- 
mental developments in the administration of 
local affairs, it would be unwise at this time 
in the best interests of Congregationalism to 
grant a larger measure of home rule in mis- 
sionary affairs than that now enjoyed by this 
state. 

The denationalization of the Home Mission- 
ary Suciety would be attained and the pur- 
poses of its primary organization forever de- 
stroyed, if a system of state sovereignty was 
to be sub-tituted for the national federation 
and fellowship of the Congregational churches 
of the United States in the work of home 
missions. 

The Wahpeton writer says that home rule 
would be an incentive for the churches of 
this state to make sacrifices, while at the same 
time increasing gifts to the national work. 

We do not think so. From the systematic, 
conservative and thorough work of the Home 
Missionary Society as engaged in by its vari- 
ous officers we are led to believe that a more 
thorough system for advancing home mission- 
ary interests cannot at this time be devised, 
in view of the fact that the most modern and 
advanced views of missionary agency have 
been and are being now conserved. Neither 
can it be said that this is a home missionary 
or ministerial question alone; but in the con- 
sideration of so important a question every 
local conference should have an opportunity 
by its lay delegates of fully discussing the 
situation. The precipitation of a North Da- 
kota plea for home rule or, in fact, a plea for 
home rule in any state in which the federation 
of Congregational churches in the work of 
home missions exists, should not be forced 
upon the National Council at Des Moines, 
Ia., until the churches of our faith and order 
had given that careful consideration that so 
grave a subject demands. In some instances 
there are good and grave reasons why a local 
administration should not be substituted for 
the present administrative system of the par- 
ent Home Missionary Society; and in this rela- 
tion it may be said that the work of the Church 
Building Society, in its authorized work by 
the churches and for the churches, should 
not at this time be intrusted to absolutism 
and local control, as we believe that the best 
interest of our churches is safely conserved 
by the parent Church Building Society at New 
York. 

A deviation from the plans herein advyo- 
cated would involve the material disintegra- 
tion of Christian work, and in some instances 
the involving of church property in uhjusti- 
fiable and unnecessary litigation. We plead 
for the integrity of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety and its administrative work. Believing 
in the society which has done such noble 
work in the past and whose army of officers 
are to be ranked as the faithful Christian ad- 
ministrators of the Congregational churches, 
we plead for a continuation of the present 
system, believing that in union there is 
strength, but that in disintegration there is 
imminent peril. 

(Rev.) WILLIAM Epwanrbs. 

Abercrombie, N. Ds 


Truth is antiseptic—-New York Times. 
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A Profitable Vacation Exchange 


The New England Minister’s Side 


BY REV. JESSE G. NICHOLS, HAMILTON, 
MASS, 


According to previous arrangement my sem- 
inary classmate, Douglass of Missouri, and 
his family came to Hamilton for a month and 
we went to Springfield. He wanted to attend 
Harvard Summer School and we wanted to 
visit the World’s Fair. Each was to carry 
out, so far as possible, the work of the other. 
The two churches entered heartily into the 
plan, and were ready to receive a blessing. 

Now that we are at home again and hard at 
work the value of our exchange grows upon 
us. We have obtained a new point of view. 
We found it a great privilege to live fora 
month among this warm-hearted, hospitable 
people, in another section of the country, in 
surroundings so different from our own, and 
to view at close range the work of a brother 
minister and his family. I include the family, 
for it was a benefit to all the members. 

We resolved that we would not be “‘ simply 
visitors,” we would “make our home” for a 
month among this new people. We would not 
consider ourselves ‘‘on a vacation,” but ‘‘ on 
duty.” So far as we were able to take up a new 
work, it should not suffer at our hands. We 
would throw ourselves into it as if we were 
making a permanent change, assuming the 
duties of a new pastorate. We could do this 
safely, for everybody understood the situation. 
We received the inspiration of a change of 
scene, new conditions, new problems, new 
faces, without the pang at separation from the 
old. It was our fervent prayer that we might 
re-enforce the pastor’s work in such a way as 
to leave a real blessing with his people, and 
to carry away one for ourselves. The people 
responded. They could not have done more 
had they expected to receive us permanently. 
In spite of our determination not to be ‘‘off 
duty,” they directed our efforts by their per- 
sistent attention. 

We did some hard work. We found the 
need of it. If you want to learn as much as 
possible of another man and his work, try to 
fill his place. If observing, you will soon dis- 
cover your own limitations and, happily, your 
own resources. Your discoveries will prove 
helpful. Live in his home, eat at his table, 
receive and visit his friends. You will be 
impressed with the variety of interests in the 
kingdom of God, and those common to all sec- 
tions of the country. Of invaluable worth is 
the opportunity to work in another man’s 
study, especially if he be an enthusiastic stu- 
dent. To look at the backs of the books is an 
inspiration; better still, to study carefully a 
few, noting the illuminating marginal com- 
ments of the owner. 

There were certain misgivings about the 
pulpit ministration. How would the sermons 
prepared for a people whom I knew thor- 
oughly appeal to one I knew not at all? It 
was evident at the outset that the preacher, 
at least, would not be satisfied to use old ser- 
mons without revision. What better oppor- 
tunity could there be of working over old 
material carefully, under the inspiration of 
new surroundings, making a local application? 
This was profitable labor. To find that a very 
different presentation of the gospel from what 
the people were accustomed to met with a 
quick and hearty response gave confidence 
and encouragement. 

The results of this exchange were what they 
ought to be; both churches and both pastors 
thoroughly enjoyed it, learned much by the 
interchange of work and fellowship, and re- 
ceived a fresh impulse and enthusiasm to 
work in their own fields. For our part, Mass- 
achusetts and Missouri will seem very near to- 
gether, and we shall always have a more in- 
telligent appreciation of the splendid work of 
First Church and Drury College, a strong 

combination of forces, in this “Gateway to 
the Southwest.”’ 


The Western Pastor’s Side 


BY REV. H. PAUL DOUGLASS, SPRINGFIELD, 
MO. 


These paragraphs contain impressions 
merely, not critical judgments. They do 
not pretend to represent insights, but only 
superficial glimpses. 

It strikes a sojourner in New England that 
the earth thereabouts has been subdued more 
successfully than it has been replenished. 
Centuries do tell. When Nature has been 
groomed and combed for 250 years she ac- 
quires habits of trimnessand docility. Thorns 
and thistles spring up but cautiously. One 
feels, in contrast, the unkempt rawness of 
much of the West. We still buy Government 
land at $1.25 an acre. We are next door to 
Indian Territory. The grades of our city lots 
were fixed by erosion. When we build we 
cut down forest or uproot prairie grass. We 
build houses, very shiny and new, speaking 
all too loudly of the architect, and full of 
“modern improvements” of which we are 
very proud. We talk a good deal of our 
plumbing. Then we move. There is no con- 
cord between our soil, our houses and our- 
selves. 

You and yours have dwelt together for so 
long that you have become delightfully at- 
tuned to one another. You have homes. An 
atmosphere of fitness envelops life. Boston, 
even in the hands of aliens, is easily the most 
interesting city in America. And your coun- 
tryside is charming. You know the art of 
comfortableness and have the instinct of 
beauty. Old homesteads, old plate, old fur- 
niture, all minister to the mind in simplicity, 
sobriety, self-restraint and spiritual calm. 

But where are your children? They do not 
seem to crowd your ample hearthstones. 
** Whose then shall all these things be which 
thou hast prepared,’’ when, for an obvious 
reason, you’ll not be wanting them longer? 
Please remember Western schools and churches 
in your wills. 

The possession of a goodly past does not 
necessitate living in it, in any invidious sense; 
yet it can hardly be forgotten. Has the sense 
that we have had ancestors as much capacity 
for carrying optimism with it as the sense that 
““we ourselves are ancestors’? Here cer- 
tainly is a “‘ mental fact,’ a question of pro- 
vincial psychology as between East and West, 
which is worth investigating. Our feeling is 
something like this: that we attack our prob- 
lems with more heart than, we think we could 
yours. But perhaps you have consolations 
which we know not of. 

That social stratification has proceeded in 
the East as it has not in the West would seem 
an added difficulty, but inevitable in the 
older civilization. There are certain subtle 
distinctions within the native stock rights and 
dignities accorded to this family and that— 
which baffle the stranger. He is vaguely con- 
scious that a more refined social appreciation 
has been developed than he knows, but he 
lacks the clew. Perhaps it was all arranged 
in the cabin of the Mayflower. Then you 
have also the new rich and the new poor. 
Automobiles pre-empt your streets, Italians 
your street cars. Foxhounds run riot over 
your ancestral acres; you sell them for sum- 
mer estates. Your residential streets are 
turned into tenements, and the houses are 
not well arranged for that purpose. Our 
Western cities and suburbs have known like 
experiences, but we had nothing to lose. Our 
soil was not enriched with the bones of our 
fathers; our houses had never been homes as 
yours had. Under these social shiftings and 
hardenings your people seem more complai- 
sant than ours, though our lines are much 
more loosely drawn. 

Consequently you do not appreciate the tem- 
per of the West, and your city papers are par- 
ticularly poor interpreters of it. Of course 
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the partisan standpoint is ubiquitous; the in- 
spired editorial is the same everywhere. But. 
your so-called ‘“‘independent”’ press knows 
very inadequately the passionate attachment 
of the Western masses, for example, to the 
popular interests which they think Mr. Bryan 
stands for, nor how insignificant and ghostly 
seems to us the bogey of imperialism which 
scares them so. Let one try the experiment of 
reading the dailies of all the larger cities be- 
tween Boston and St. Louis, and he will note 
clearly in the tone of the press the limits of 
the province of New England. We are pro- 
vincial too, only our province includes more 
voters and is more likely to govern the desti- 
nies of the nation. 

On the other hand, we stand in reverent 
amazement at what you have done to enrich 
the common life, at your vast development 
of social wealth through state and municipal 
expenditures. If your humbler people have 
less chance to get out of their social status, 
they have also much more to enjoy while they 
stay init. It would certainly be conservative 
to say that the resources open in many places 
to your working man and his children, for 
health, recreation and education, are equiva- 
lent to the addition of a fourth to his income. 
And you have not merely the present agencies. 
of social amelioration, physical and legal; you 
have the money to create more, and the tradi- 
tion, the spirit, the conscious purpose to do 
the thing. We need all these of you. We 
lack them in about equal proportion. Come 
and help us. 

After all, about the best thing about you of 
the East is that you might so easily become 
Westerners. A mission church, with a touch 
of Southern blood in it, was somewhat per- 
turbed in spirit at the thought of a staid 
Yankee parson taking the place of a local 
product during a summer exchange. But lo! 
they found him so hearty and earnest, so 
adaptable and apparently capable of reversion 
to the lower type of civilization that they 
would have liked tokeep him. Let some more 
of the brethren come—to stay. 





Along the North Shore 


Most of our Bay State churches recognize the ex- 
ceptional chance to minister to the multitudes of 
summer people who throng the coast towns. In 
several] instances the summer congregations greatly 
exceed those of winter, and the pastors who remain 
at their posts receive the inspiration of new faces. 
The summer work is as important as any in the 
year. Why should not the church plan carefully 
for visitors who are glad to come, as well as the 
university maintain a summer school? 

Dane Street Church, Beverly, was crowded on a 
recent Sunday afternoon by townspeople and sum- 
mer residents to hear Booker T. Washington. A 
splendid opportunity to express interdenomina- 
tional fellowship! Bishop McVicar of Rhode Island 
presided, and Rev. William Kirk Brice of Notting- 
ham, Eng., and Dr. Van Horn, a former pastor, led 
in the devotions. The church, by this manifesta- 
tion of hospitality, gained a real blessing and in- 
creased its influence in the community, the congre- 
gation spent a profitable time together, and Tuske- 
gee obtained a substantial sum. Certainly, a prof- 
itable vacation Sunday! 


- Several pastors, with their families, have spent a 


part of their vacations in the West, visiting St. Louis, 
and others will go there on the way home from 
the National Council. Essex South sends a repre- 
sentative man to the council in Mr. George H. 
Martin, secretary of the State Board of Education. 
Rev. T. F. Waters and wife celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their coming to Ipswich by a 
trip to Oberlin and other points in the West, their 
loyal people presenting them with a generous sum 
of money on the morning of their departure. As 
the efficient and painstaking scribe and treasurer 
of both conference and association for many years, 
and therefore the real executive head, Mr. Waters 
has come into close touch with the churches and 
pastors, who have come to regard him with highest 
esteem. At least two pastors have enjoyed Euro- 
pean travel. 

West Peabody is well equipped with a new vestry, 
made possible not only by extra gifts of the church 
itself, but also of the sisterhood of churches in the 
conference. Essex South cares well for its own. 

J. G. Ne! 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Failure to Make the Best Use of Congregational 
Forces 


This subject, which has been frequently 
considered in various circles in Chicago and 
the West, as well as in other sections of the 
country, was discussed, so far as time would 
permit, in the Ministers’ Meeting, Monday 
morning, Sept. 19. Rev. Mr. Bird, who has 
had large experience in his parish in South 
Chicago, spoke of the value of the service 
there rendered by the deaconess, and gave it 
as his conviction that under wise direction the 
deaconess movement may be developed in our 
churches to an almost unlimited extent. As 
nurses, as visitors in the homes of the sick, 
even for a brief period, staying only to make 
suggestions, as leaders of meetings of the 
young in the church, results in South Chicago 
have proved the immense value of work which 
women alone can do, and which hitherto has 
been practically neglected. Mr. Bird believes 
that many consecrated and educated young 
women in our churches would gladly devote 
themselves, for a time at least, to work for 
which they would be willing to receive special 
training as deaconesses. The success of the 
movement among the Methodists and the 
Lutherans both in this country and in Ger- 


many ought to convince any one who studies - 


it of its immense importance. 

Rev. Arthur H. Armstrong thinks there has 
been waste in not putting more money at crit- 
ical periods into some of the churches which 
have been organized, and that in consequence 
some churches have been disbanded, and 
others are still weak, and may remain weak 
for a longtime. While this criticism is true, 
it is also true that some churches both in the 
city and in the country have been organized 
where there was no suitable leadership. Ex- 
perience has proved again and again that un- 
less there is a nucleus of wise, devoted leaders 
who know what Congregationalism is and 
what it stands for, there is little use in organ- 
izing a church. Better by far that our éon- 
verts go into other churches than that they 
form themselves without intelligent leaders 
into a Congregational church. A far larger 
proportion than we like to admit of the com- 
parative failure of some Chicago and Illinois 
churches is due to the character of the minister 
rather than to any other cause. Unless the 
minister is thoroughly educated, and self- 
sacrificing often to the last degree, he is not 
the man whom these new churches need. 
With such a man as leader, it is surprising 
how soon a small and perhaps unpromising 
church becomes self-supporting and aggres- 
sive. 

It was only natural that Dr. Sydney Strong 
should speak of the advantage which had 
come to his church at Oak Park, as well as to 
several weak churches, through their union 
in Christian work. Dr. Strong and his people 
believe in leadership, and they believe that 
where it does not exist on the field, it is the 
privilege of the larger churches in which it 
abounds to furnish it. This has been done for 
the Ewing Street Church and the Bohemian 
Church and, to a certain extent, for two or 
three other fields, and with the most gratify- 
ing results. These experiments, which have 
now been carried through two or three years, 
have given a new spiritual life to the church 
which has inaugurated them, and have saved 
material which only needed directing and de- 
veloping to render most excellent service. As 
has been said before in these letters, this is a 
return to the methods followed years ago by 
the First, Union Park, Plymouth, New Eng- 
land, South and Ravenswood Churches, as a re- 
sult of which several of our strongest churches 
came into existence. The present method of 
yoking together strong and weak churches is 
only carrying out the apostolic injunction and 
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letting the strong bear the burdens of the 
weak. 

On the whole, the discussion seemed to de- 
volve the responsibility for unused force in 
our churches upon the minister. It is his 
business to discover it, develop and ‘guide it. 
Chicago has been fortunate in many of its 
laymen. Such men as the late Colonel Ham- 
mond, Deacon Gates and William E. Hale 
were not only business men of the first order, 
but men who planned wisely and largely for 
the churches and who did not hesitate to give 
personal service as well as money to the 
cause they loved. Itisa matter for profound 
thanksgiving that in our membership today 
these men and‘their associates, whose names 
cannot here be mentioned, have scores of 
worthy successors. And yet it is true that the 
unused forces in our fellowship are appall- 
ingly large. Unless the minister calls them 
out, they will remain what they now are. 


Seminary Prospects 


So far as can be judged from applications 
there will be about the same number of stu- 
dents the coming year as last—a few more than 
one hundred. The churches do not all seem to 
realize that they cannot be best served except 
by an educated man. Their readiness to call 
men who have only completed a year of their 
seminary course and whose literary training 
is inadequate, is responsible for short pastor- 
ates, slow growth in membership, and still 
slower development in Christian character. 
One of the most serious questions for our 
churches, West at any rate, is how to supply 
their pulpits with well-disciplined, thoroughly 
consecrated ministers. Till the churches them- 
selves fully realize this, our seminaries will 
lack students, and Christian young men con- 
tinue to enter other professions and to look 
upon the ministry with hesitancy. 


A Notable Anniversary 


Illinois College, Jacksonville, Sept. 21-23 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. In 
1829 seven young Congregationalists, the 
“Yale Band’’—Theron Baldwin, John F. 
Brooks, Mason Grosvenor, Elisha Jenney, 
William Kirby, Julian M. Sturtevant and Asa 
Turner—came West with $10,000 for founding 
acollege. Rev. Mr. Sturtevant became the first 
professor and Dr. Edward Beecher, then in 
the height of his fame, was chosen president. 
With the money in hand Beecher Hall was 
erected, which still stands, a memorial of the 
beginning of what proved to bea long strug- 
gle. Though entirely unsectarian, till two or 
three years ago the college was under the con- 
trol of Congregationalists, as it ought to be 
now, for into it such men as the late Dr. 
Sturtevant, Truman Post, Edward A. Tan- 
ner and others, stanch Congregationalists, put 
the best part of their lives. 

The celebration was notable for the promin- 
ence of Yale men. Illinois has always repre- 
sented the Yale spirit and has striven to keep 
her standard of scholarship up to the standard 
of the alma mater of the majority of her pro- 
fessors. At present, under the leadership of 
President Barnes, the college is affiliated with 
the University of Chicago, and a majority of 
the trustees has been promised the Presby- 
terians. The exercises were held in a large 
tent, pitched on the beautiful campus. The 
attendance Wednesday and Thursday was not 
altogether satisfactory, but Friday evening 
every seat in the tent was occupied; and much 
enthusiasm was aroused by the address of 
Hugh M. Wilson of Chicago, upon whom and 
Joseph M. Patterson of Chicago the hon- 
orary degree of M. A. was conferred. Remi- 
niscent addresses were made by Rev. John 
B. Fairbanks of the Class of 1857 and by Dr. 
J. M. Sturtevant, son of President Sturte- 
vant, who used rather plain language in refer- 
ence to the changes brought about by Presi- 
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dent Barnes. The anniversary was remarka- 
ble as an educational gathering and for the 
speeches of some of the distinguished visitors. 
Evidently “‘ electives’’ are not going to be as 
popular in the small college as they have been, 
and specialization before a foundation has 
been laid by thorough discipline in the study 
of the classics and mathematics was severely 
criticised. But if the Freshman in Illinois 
College is incompetent to select his course of 
study, he is no better able to do this if a stu- 
dent in a state university or in the University 
of Chicago. A number of eminent men re- 
ceived honorary degrees, most of them being 
on the program as speakers. It is to be hoped 
that the addresses of President Wheeler, Pres- 
ident Northrop and Professor Bacon will be 
given wide circulation, for they represent a 
feeling among a good many educators which is 
deserving careful attention. There is deep 
interest in the future of the college and a sin- 
cere desire among its graduates and its old 
friends that its growth and future work may 
be worthy the ideals and sacrifices of those 
who laid its foundations and labored so long 
and heroically on its superstructure. 


In a New Role 

Dissatisfied with the title of Elijah III., or 
Elijah the Restorer, Dr. Dowie now claims 
to be an apostle of the catholic and apostolic 
church. This is the first step in re establish- 
ing the apostolate upon what is asserted to be 
the New Testament basis. There are to be 
twelve apostles in all and the first apostle is 
to name his associates. Together they will 
have complete authority over everything con- 
nected with the welfare of the church, both 
in matters spiritual and temporal. Rumors, 
not yet confirmed, are to the effect that there 
is to be a confessional and that the apostles 
will have power to forgive sin. Sunday, 
Sept. 18, in the presence of a vast host, per- 
haps 7,000 in all, Dr. Dowie, clad in magnifi- 
cent robes representing the dress of the an- 
cient high priest and at the head of an impos- 
ing procession, marched to the platform of 
the Zion Temple and there appealed to his 
followers for their consent to his assumption 
of the title of apostle and of high priest. 
Henceforth he is to be known not as John 
Alexander Dowie, or as Elijah III. the Re- 
storer, alone, but as John Alexander, apostle 
and high priest of the catholic and apostolic 
church. The reason for his action is the pro- 
fessed belief of the church that the aposto- 
late ought never to have been abolished, and 
the personal conviction of its founder that 
God has commanded him to restore it. What 
the next step in the career of this singular, 
yet very able leader will be cannot be pre- 
dicted. With his marvelous personal power 
over his followers and his ability to obtain 
money, not only to pay enormous debts, but 
to make constant improvements in Zion City, 
it is certain he will not be content to stop 
where he now is. Two of his followers, one 
of them his legal counsel and another a long- 
time deacon, are appointed teachers, and will 
wear distinctive robes of office. Up to this 
time the names of the eleven who are to be 
associated with their leader as apostles have 
not been announced. 


Chicago, Sept. 24. FRANKLIN. 





The Bureau of Labor has issued a bulletin 
giving statistics of the cost of living of fami- 
lies of wage-earners or salaried men receiving 
less than $1,200 a year. The statistics show 
that slightly over two per cent. of the entire 
income is spent for liquor and tobacco, as 
compared with 42.54 per cent. for food, 14.53 
per cent. for house rent and 14 04 per cent. for 
clothing. These figures indicate that working 
men, as a rule, are as temperate in this coun- 
try as in any other; probably more temperate 
than in any country in Europe. 































































The State Meeting 


A cat as a regularly entertained visitor at a state 
eonference—this was perhaps the most novel fea- 
ture of the Maine meeting held last week at Gor- 
ham. Many a minister brought his wife, so one 
delegate brought her glorious Angora cat; and all 
—pastors and wives, delegates and cat—were 
wrapped round by the splendid hospitality of Rev. 
J.C. Gregory’s parish. 

A little Congregational girl in a Kennebec Valley 
parsonage asked her father when she heard of the 
place of meeting, “‘Gorham! What kind of rum do 
they make in Go-rum?” Not New England rum, 
but “the fine wine of friendship that makes the 
spirit strong’? was what the delegates found upon 
arrival; and from the swarm of Junior Endeavorers 
who flitted about the depot platform—a corps of 
smiling ‘‘ reversed beggars ” pleading, not that you 
would help them, but that they might be allowed to 
help you to your place of entertainment—to the 
huge canvas Welcome inscribed over the church 
door, wisdom had evidently planned and love had 
splendidly labored to give every visitor the desirable 
feeling of ‘‘ at-home-ness” in which Congregational 
gatherings become true fellowship. The supple- 
mentary program which provided an excursion 
through Sebago Lake and the Songo River was as 
altogether attractive as the program proper, and 
that had as its piece de résistance Moderator Amory 
Bradford of the National Council and many an- 
other rich treat to fill out its bill of fare. 


THE STATISTICS 


The meeting was called to order by Prof. George 
©. Purington, principal of the Farmington Normal 
School. After the usual preliminary courtesies fig- 
ares setting forth the condition of the churches of 
the state were presented by Rev. E. M. Cousins, 
corresponding secretary of the conference, and 
these were supplemented later by statistics compiled 
by Rev. John Penman of Bangor, chairman of the 
Forward Movementin state evangelization. Church 
membership has remained practically unchanged 
in spite of 923 additions. Though 150 out of 257 
churches reported not a single admission on con- 
fession last year, the figures for the last four years 
show a gain of 40 per cent. 

Ministers do not stay very long in Maine pulpits 
—or else they do. Of the 177 pastors whose names 
appear on the State Register in 1901, 106, or nearly 
two-thirds, have changed churches or left the state. 
Oontrarywise, twenty-three pastorates exhibit an 
average length of twenty-two years, as is pointed 
out by the corresponding secretary in another 
column. 

THE SERMON 


After Prof. H. M. Estabrooke of Orono had re- 
ported Bangor Seminary as a place where “ gen- 
uineness is at a premium and where reverence is 
a habit,” the conference listened to the annual 
sermon by Dr. H. W. Hulbert, professor of church 
history in that institution. Taking as his theme, 
God’s Message to the Church of Today, and intro- 
ducing it by afresh exegesis of the first two chap- 
ters of Revelation that quite vitalized those bones 
of Apocalyptic Scripture, the speaker inquired 
what the Spirit might possibly write to the angels 
of the seven churches of Portland, Brunswick, 
Lewiston, Waterville, Rockland, Bar Harbor and 
Bangor. His principle emphasis would surely be 
on “leading souls into the light.” Too much have 
the churches which were formally castles for sec- 
tarian offense and defense become mere clubs for 
the entertainment of members. Urging the church, 
therefore, to be true to its mission of soul-saving, 
the preacher declared his faith that “the resource- 
fulness of our great Congregational Church is no 
more exhausted than the resourcefulness of the 
race-type that gave it birth.” 


THE COUNCIL MODERATOR 


Dr. A. H. Bradford’s address, keen in discern- 
ment, cogent and epigrammatic in phrasing, bright- 
ened with precisely the right illustration at the 
opportune moment, interpreted the place and duty 
of The Church in the Community. It is to prepare 
men for the responsibilities of citizenship and urge 
them to the fulfilling thereof. A community he de- 
fined as “a corporate individual needing spiritual 
inspiration.” A church will best help the commu- 
nity when it holds before the people the religious 
principles for which it stands. In amplifying his 
outline many a sentence was coined that might well 
serve as legal tender in our denominational ex- 
change of thought. 
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Maine 
THE MAINE MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Most of the Congregational churches of this state 
can be included in three classes, parents, children 
or friends of the Maine Missionary Society ; hence a 
session is traditionally devoted to its interests. The 
missionary force of the state was represented-by 
Rev. Messrs. A. B. Hague, A. G. Mann, E. A. Tuck 
and Miss Cochrane. These added concrete details 
to the report of work presented by Secretary Har- 
butt. Especially interesting as indicating the vari- 
ety of work which this organization must undertake 
were the narratives of Mr. Tuck and Miss Coch- 
rane. The former’s eloquent portrayal of his work 
in the northern logging camps provoked in at least 
some hearts an affirmative answer to his searching 
question, Are we not spending too much time mix- 
ing up cake for the congregations in our comfort- 
able churches and too little time in carrying the 
bread of life to needy souls outside? Miss Coch- 
rane’s work has been mainly on the islands off the 
coast ; and as she told of the children who had never 
seen Easter lilies until at considerable expense she 
brought them some from the mainland, of the audi- 
ences that peacefully chewed gum during her meet- 
ings, or of the labor problem as she found it affect- 
ing the Sunday school in a certain Mt. Desert “ cab- 
bage patch,’’ where union fathers would not allow 
their children to attend a Sunday scho»l exercise 
in which the children of ‘‘ scabs” were to take part, 
the valuable work of this society in combing intoa 
semblance of orderly Christian civilization the tan- 
gled fringes of Maine was nobly justified. 


OTHER BENEVOLENCES 


Next came one of those necessary banes of a 
crowded conference, a double-barreled session. 
While the general audience was listening to the 
claims of the Maine Charitable Society presented by 
Professor Denio, of the Maine Bible Society pre- 
sented by Rev. G. C. Wilson, of the Church Buiid- 
ing Society presented by Secretary Richards, of 
the American Board presented with rare power by 
Secretary Barton and of Systematic Benevolence 
presented by Sec. Ira Landrith, the women were 
holding their annual missionary meetings, listening 
to addresses by Mrs. Sarah Foster, Mrs. E. A. Tuck 
and others. 


THE LAST EVENING 


For this session all forces again combined and a 
program calling for seven speeches had to be sum- 
marily cut short at ten o’clock with two speakers 
unheard. Those heard were Rev. D. E. Miller, who 
brought greetings from the Methodist Church; Rev. 
J. V. Clancy, Rev. T. B Hatt and Hon. L. L. Wal- 
ton, who discussed Church Attendance; and Secre- 
tary Emrich of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society. Mr. Claney denied that conditions as to 
church attendance were as bad as commonly re- 
ported and besought the co-operation of the laity 
in all efforts to improve them. Dr. Emrich, who 
dresses with a touch of clericalism, reads his Prayer- 
Book daily and his Greek Testament twice a 
year and whose manner of speaking is tenderly li- 
turgical, pleaded for more reverence and better 
form in our Church Worship. Only three churches 
in Maine have gone so far as to allow their pastors 
to wear pulpit gowns, hence the speaker’s com- 
mendatory utterances with regard to the festivals 
of the ecclesiastical year, the use of congregational 
chants, the study of the Prayer-Book, lectionary 
and other liturgical forms sounded a bit strange, 
but were hospitably received because of the win- 
someness of the speaker. Any pastor who desires 
to bring his congregation to a more favorable mind 
toward the liturgical enrichment of our worship 
should secure the prophetic presence of Dr. Em- 
rich. 


THE CONCLUDING SESSION 


This was occupied mainly with business and an 
address by Dr. F. A. Noble, formerly of Chicago, 
on Spiritual Life in the Churohes. He deprecated 
the increasing formalism in our churches and 
prayed that Congregational churches might be 
saved from becoming in worship “kindergartens 
for Episcopacy,’’ having their “little rituals” which 
were scarcely more than “tag-ends of Anglican 
forms.” He urged his hearers to strive to become 
spiritual preachers and suggested for helpful read- 
ing such lives as the Biography of Doddridge. In 
eorclusion his fervent exaltation of the power of 
the living Christ gave the right mood to the sacra- 
mental service which closed the meeting. 

H. A. J. 
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Nuggets 


Fifth Avenue frequently forgets to vote but the 
Bowery is always at the polls.— Dr. Bradford. 


I never knew a church that could stand out per- 
manently against a spiritual preacher.— Dr. Noble. 


We need to remember that God taught the Church 
something before he taught the Pilgrim Fathers,— 
Dr. Emrich. 


The religious worker cannot always plow around 
the stumps; sometimes the stumps have to come 
out.—Miss Cochrane, Home Missionary. 


We have regarded our Congregational churches 
too much in the past as oases in a desert having 
only a Platonic interest in other oases.— Professor 
Hulbert. 


Radium is a good symbol of what a church ought 
to be; it is self-luminous, imparts heat, builds up 
tissue and meanwhile suffers no loss.—Seoretary 
Richards. 


The reason so many of our Methodist ministers 
enter your Congregational fold is that they are 
afraid of being elected bishops.—Rev. D.. 2. Miller, 
Methodist. 

Every church ought to have an observatory with 
an observer always on the watch looking out for 
spiritual aptitudes among its young people.—Presi- 
dent Beach. 

The High Churchman who erects a screen be- 
tween the altar and the people is sewing up the 
veil of the temple which was rent in twain at the 
Master’s death.—Dr. Emrich. 


Permanence in the Congregational 
Pastorate 


(An extract from the corresponding secretary’s 
report at General Conference.) 

So much is being said by our friends and some 
not altogether friendly upon the shortening of Oon- 
gregational pastorates that we may be in danger 
of not appreciating what still remains of éld-time 
permanence in this important office. Let us note 
the length of twelve pastorates in our conference 
closed within the past two years. 

Dr W. H. Fenn lays down the work at High 
Street, Portland, after 38 years; Rev. W. H. Has- 
kell at Falmouth Second, after nearly completing 
his 34th year; Rev. A. H. Wright of St. Lawrence, 
Portland, after 32 years; Rev. H. L. Griffin, Ham- 
mond Street, Bangor, 23 years; Rev. I. C. Bumpus, 
Sherman, and Rev. B. B, Merrill, Brewer First, 
after 21 years each; Rev. W. C. Curtis of Brown- 
ville, Rev. D. E. French of Hampden, Rev. W. B. 
Hague of South Bridgton, Rey. E. B. Mason of 
Brunswick, after 13 years each; Dr. J. L. Jenkins, 
State Street, and Rev. R. T. Hack, Second Parish, 
both of Portland, after 10 years each. 

These twelve completed pastorates average 20 
years, and they are buttressed not only by others 
completed of lesser length, but by a good number 
that are not yet finished. . 

Among these latter we note Mr. Southworth at 
the Bethel, Portland, on his 40th year; Mr. For- 
syth, Bucksport, on his 35th; Dr. Lewis, South 
Berwick, on his 31st; Mr. McCully of Calais on his 
29th; Mr. Bulfinch at Bremen on his 27th; Mr. Fol- 
som at Winter Street, Bath, on his 21st; Mr. Cut- 
ler at First, Bangor, and Mr. Fogelin at New 
Sweden, each on his 19th; Mr. Rideout at Norway 
on his 18th; Mr. Wilson at Woodfords on his 17th; 
and Mr. Evans of Camden on his 16th year. The 
average length of these eleven unfinished pastor- 
ates is 24 years. To these named might be added 
others of between 10 and 15 years’ duration. 

Let 10 one, either in the ministry or out of it, 
feel that the day of the efficient long pastorate has 
passed in Maine. B. M. C. 





Schools That Make Men 


“You will only have had a high school 
course, but the most famous universities do 
not always succeed! in making men and women. 
When [ long to go abroad and study, I always 
remember that there were three great schools 
in Athens and two in Jerusalem, but the 

_ Teacher of all teachers came out.of Nazareth, 
| @ little village hidden away from the bigger, 


busier world.”—From Wiggin’s Rebecca of 


Sunnybrook Farm (Houghton & Mifflin). ~~ 
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Calls 


BuRGEss, HUBERT F., Auburn, Cal., to Second 
Ch., Oakland. Accepts. 

CuTLerR, ALEX. E., Genoa Junction, Wis., and 
Richmond, Ill., to Elk River, Minn. Accepts, be- 
ginning Nov. 6. 

DAVIES, THOS. M., Cornish, Me., to Lovell Center; 
also to Manomet Ch., Plymouth, Mass. 

DgeKay, Geo. H., Lodi, Cal., to Ferndale. De- 
on accepting call to remain indefinitely at 

i. 


EVERT, HENRY 8., De Soto and Sterling, Wis., to 
Grandview, Io. 

HENDERSON, GEO. W., dean of theology in Straight 
Univ., New Orleans, La., tothe same position in 
Fisk Univ., Nashville, Tenn. Accepts. 

HERSHNER, JOHN L., Hood River, Ore., to Doug- 
las Island, Alaska. 

HunT, EUGENE F., Conway, Mass., to Maynard. 
Accepts. 

LEWIS, WATSON L., Somonauk, IIL, to Plymouth 
Ch., Peoria. Accepts. 

MILLIKEN, CHas. D., Cupertino, Cal., to Waimea, 
H. 1. Accepts. 

MoogE, Ros’t G., Bethesda Ch., Chicago, IIL, ac- 
cepts call to Morton Park. 

PEARSON, OLAF L., Chicago Sem., to Odanah, 
Wis., where he has been supplying. 

RATHBONE, LELAND D., Santa Rosa, Cal., to 
North Ch., Berkeley. Accepts. 

SPANSWIOK, THOS. W., Estelline, 8. D., to Staples, 
Minn. Accepts. 

THRALL, J. BRAINERD, Sioux Falls, 8. D., to 
Leicester, Mass. Accepts. 

WASHINGTON, ALONZO G., to remain a second 
year at Appleton, Minn. 

WILLIAMS, AUGUsTUS W., Amethyst, Col., to 
Presb. Ch., Santa Paula, Cal. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, GEO, Fox Lake, Ill., to New Windsor. 
Accepts. 

WINTER, PAUL, Dexter, Minn., to Medford. 


Ordinations and Installations 


DAVIS, OZORA 8., ¢. South Ch., New Britain, .Ct., 
Sept. 21. Sermon, Pres. W. D. Mackenzie; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. A. J. Lord, W. T. McElveen, 
and Drs. R. T. Hall and J. W. Cooper. 

Driss, HARRY J., o. Snyder Ave. Ch., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sept. 22. Sermon, Rev. C. A. Jones; other 
parts, Kev. Messrs. C. L. Kloss, H. W. Myers, 
F. E. Wieder and M. H. Williams. Mr. Deiss is 
pastor elect at Fountain Springs, Pa. 

DICKEY, JOHN G,o. Amery, Wis., Sept. 13. Ser- 
mon, Rev. O. 8. Davis; other parts, Sec. H. W. 
Carter, District Missionary J. D. Whitelaw and 
Rev. Messrs. J. W. Hadden, I. B. Tracy and 
Jones. 

ERICKSON, CHAS. T., i. Wethersfield Ave. Ch., 
Hartford, Ct., Sept. 16. Sermon, Rev. W. L. 
Phillips, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. W. 
Ranney, H. E. Peabody, R. H. Potter, Dr. J. H. 
Twichell and Prof. Williston Walker. 

GOULD, JOHN H., o. and 7. at Norridgewock, Me., 
Sept. 8. Sermon, Rev. P. F. Marston; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. D. Boothby, B. B. Merrill 
and Dr. C. A. Beckwith. 

JoB, PHILIP A.,o. N. Falmouth, Mass., Aug. 24. 
Sermon, Prof. Waldo S. Pratt; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. H. Quint, H. K. Job, T. E. Gale and 
C. A. G. Thurston. 

RADER, PAUL, o. and i. Maverick Ch., E. Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 21. Sermon, Rev. Frank Crane; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. S. Thompson, D. W. 
Waldron, 8. C. Bushnell, C. E. Beals, W. B. For- 
bush and A. J. Hughes. 

ScoTT, WauTgeR, Yale Sem., o. Shandon, 0O., 
Sept. 19. Sermon, Dean F. K. Sanders; other 
parts, Rev. T. E. Lewis and Dr. C. E. Dickinson, 
Mr. Scott enters the United States Navy as chap- 
lain. 

SEARLE, E. C., 0. as missionary to China, London, 
Can. Parts, Rev. Messrs. C. E. Bolton, G. A. 
Mackenzie, J. P. Gerrie, D. 8S. Hamilton and 
W. H. A. Claris. 

S1Lcox, E. D., 4. Zion Ch., Toronto, Can. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. W. Pedley, H: F. Thomas, Enoch 
Barker and John Salmon. 


Resignations 

AIKEN, WM. A., Morrisville, N. Y. 

BATTEY, Gro. J., Garvin, Minn., to take effect 
Oct. 31. 

BODWELL, CuAs. 8., Machiasport, Me. 

Brooks, Wm. E., 8. Paris, Me., after five years’ 
service. 

CURRAN, Epw., Hillsboro, Ore. ‘Will engage in 
journalistic work im Cendor. 

Evans, Rop’t L., Pecatonica, Il. 

Evert, Henry S., De Soto and Sterling, Wis., 
after five years’ service. 





GERBRIE, J. P., Watford, Can., petition signed by 
every member of church urges withdrawal of the 
resignation. 

HAWLEY, HENRY R., Sloan, Io., after three years’ 
service, to take effect Nov. 15. 

HERSHNER, JOHN L., Hood River, Ore., after 10 
years’ service. 

Hunt, EUGENE F., Conway, Mass., after nine 
years’ service. 

LEWIS, WATSON L., Somonauk, IIl., after five 
years’ service. { 

LOvg, ARCHIBALD L., Albany, N. Y., after six 
years’ service. 

MCDONALD, ALEX. P., Seal Harbor, Me., after 
four years’ service. 

MILLER, ALBERT C., Howells, Neb. 

MYGATT, ALBERT, Bassett and Springfield, Neb. 
Enters Moody Bible Inst. 

NICHOLS, J. HENNIGER, Gage, Okl. 

PERKINS, HENRY M., Lyman, Me., after three 
years’ service. 

PERKINS, SIDNEY K. B., Perry, Me., after four 
years’ service. 

PETERSON, OscaR W., Phillips, Me., to enter 
Bowdoin Coll. 

SAMMIS, JOHN H., Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 

SPARHAWK, WILLIS T., Villa Park, Cal. Returns 
to Randolph, Orange Co., Vt. 

THRALL, J. BRAINERD, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

WATERS, FRANK P., Wolcott, Ct. Takes effect in 
three months, after seven years’ service. 

WILSON, JOHN R., Frankfort, Me. 


Dismissions 


PACKARD, Epw. N., Plymouth Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
Sept. 15. 
Personals 


ALEXANDER, JAs., has not resigned the pastor- 
ate of the Roslindale Congregational Church, as 
some have inferred from statements in Boston 
newspapers. He is too busy to think of resign 
ing. It is his neighbor, Rev. W. H. Alexander, 
pastor of the local Unitarian church, who has 
resigned. 

BLYTHE, R. B., Victoria, B. C., is to pursue post- 
graduate studies at Chicago. 

NICHOLS, JESSE G., on the tenth anniversary of 
his marriage. ordination and settlem~nt at Hamil- 
ton, Mass., was tendered by the church a congrat- 
ulatory reception with valuable silver gifts. 

SEABURY, WARREN B, son of Rev. J. B. Seabury, 
and a Yale graduate now en route for Uhina to 
work under the American Board, was given a 
farewell reception by the church in Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., which at the same time welcomed 
home its pastor, Rev. P. T. Farwell, and his wife. 

STILLMAN, H. W., Amherst Park Ch., Montreal, 
Can., enters upon post-graduate work at Oberlin. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., First CHINESE CH., org. 
Sept. 16, 103 members. Rev. Jee Gam, pastor; 
Dr. W. C. Pond made pastor emeritus. 


Material Gain 


FALMOUTH, MASS., First, Rev J.H. Quint. Audi- 
torium painted and decorated at expense of $615. 
Floors recarpeted, the cost, $300, being contrib- 
uted by Woman’s Union. 

Fonpv pu LAC, Wis., Rev. J. H. Chandler. New 
carpets for Sunday school rooms and parlors; gen- 
eral repairs in the building outside the auditorium 
—the gift of the Agapean Society. 

Hupson, N. H.—New vestry and social rooms; 


new windows, pews, carpet, electric lights and 
organ, at an expense of over $3,200. House of 
worship rededicated Sept. 15. Rev. F. P Chapin, 
pastor here for eleven and a half years, has been 
47 years in the ministry. 

LONDON, NEB., Vine St.—The ladies, by serving 
meals at the state fair, cleared $633 for the new 
cbureh building fund. 

NEw LONDON, Wis., Rev. F. L. Moore. New 
steam heating plant costing $1,070 installed; 
$500 worth of frescoing. House of worship, 
closed six weeks for these improvements, reopened 
Sept. 25. 

OnForD, N. H.—Summer visitors have lined the 
collection boxes with. paper, contributed toward 
the minister’s salary and the purchase of new 
hymnals, and generotisly patronized the annual 
summer fair. The new pastor, Rev. H. Q. Ward, 
who took his meals at a summer boarding house, 
so won the esteem of the guests that they pre- 
sented Mrs. Ward with $40 for furnishing the 
parsonage. 

SmiTH CENTER, KAN., Rev. D. H. Platt. Corner 
stone laid, Sept. 18, of new modern edifice, to seat 
450 and cost, with furnishings, about $8,000. 

TURNER, Mz., Rev. 8. H. Sargent, pastor. New 
bell purchased and hung at a cost of over $100. 
All raised by free-will offerings. 

WEsT SOMERVILLE, Mass., Kev. E. E. Braith 
waite. Extensive improvements made during 
the summer in the church edifice: exterior 
painted, interior fitted up with new steel ceiling 
and otherwise renovated. 





A Connecticut Installation 


The council which installed Rev. Ozora 8. Davis 
over South Chureh of New Britain, Ct., Sept. 21, 
was one of the largest held in this vicinity in re 
cent years. Dr. Parker, the Nestor of Hartford 
Congregationalists, was moderator. 

Mr. Davis presented full credentials of his train- 
ing in Christian education and church work, in- 
cluding his Leipsic degrees of M. A. and Ph. D. 
His brief, manly statement of personal history was 
warmly received and went far to gain the hearts 
of his hearers. In his masterly paper, entitled A 


’ Theological Interpretation of Certain Phases of 


Christian Experience, he subjected to scientific ex- 
amination the essential elements of Christian expe- 
rience as he has found it in his own life, the lives 
of his fellowmen and in literature. The paper was 
strongly evangelical and, while it covered only cer- 
tain phases, one might readily infer where he stood 
on other questions. The council paid him the honor 
of asking “‘no questions,” and assured him of their 
gratitude for the paper and hearty thanksgiving 
for his coming. The sermon was preached by Pres- 
ident Mackenzie of Hartford Seminary. 

This church is the largest but one of our order 
in the state. It has had but four previous pastors 
and starts out on its present relationship with the 
manifest blessing of God. Significant is the unan- 
imity with which each step was taken, from the 
call by special committee to the settlement by 
council. The acting pastor ad interim has been 
Rev. H. C. Ide. Though coming direct from the 
seminary, he has proved an efficient leader in a 
difficult situation, and his service has been invala- 
able. , F- 8. °B. 

amen aman Na 
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Baking Powder 


A’ pure, cream of tartar powder. No 
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Privilege and Service 


Privilege, I see, is a condition of social 
service, and just in proportion to this, 
privilege is moralized. Take one by one 
the incidents of advantage which mark 
us off as individuals, and as a class, from 
the unprivileged multitude, every one has 
this sg gees quality—it may be min- 
isterial to social service. Honorable an- 
cestry is a vocation to honorable con- 
duct; wealth and leisure are the servitors 
of public spirit; culture is the monitor of 
character and the discipline of natural 

ifts. There is not one item in the long 
indictment which the poor prefer against 
the inequality of society which may not 
become transformed into an agent of 
remedial service. I put aside, as beyond 
me, the interpretation and defense of the 
social order; but this is within our reach, 
this is the light of God on our own path 
in the world, that all we have of privilege, 
undeserved and purchased by the woe of 
others, need not be in our hands an in- 
teger in the burden that crushes them, 
need not be a source in them of resent- 
ment and bitterness, a wanton spear- 
thrust in the side of crucified humanity ; 
but maybe, if but we will that it shall be, 
the hand of divine comfort on the suf- 
ferer’s brow, the message of immortal 
hope in the ear of the wretched, the 
council of patience to the desperate, the 
promise of justice to the wronged.—Canon 
H. Hensley Henson. 





New England—Land and 
People 


There is nothing so comparable to the 
character of the New England people as 
the landscape and whole physical aspect. 
The benumbing unresponsiveness, the 
unromantic adherence to the main chance, 
the perplexing presence of mind at fu- 
nerals, chill you as if an east wind arose 
when you had looked for showers and 
sunshine. The region is at once the least 
inviting and most alluring in America— 
the hard, unsmiling thrift of stony farms, 
struggling churches and north sea fish- 
eries. An inhospitable, jagged coast, now 
cloaked with fogs, now swept by north- 
east gales, guarding an infertile inland, 
it is nevertheless threaded with such clear 
streams, sprinkled with such pure lakes 
and tender greens and delicate wild flow- 
ers, revealed and hidden with such lights 
and shadows as will induce in human 
kind the hardiest, most exalted, most 
ecstatic moods. I doubt if any other 
region in the world can match its high, 
unproffered entertainment of the spirit.— 
From William Garrott Brown’s The Foe 
of Compromise. 





The Strange Sixth Sense of the 
Journalist 


A former master of the science of journal- 
ism, Mr. John B. Bogart, who was both ad- 
mired and beloved by all who worked under 
him, used to call the sixth sense a “ current of 
news.” He once said this to me: 

‘One day I was walking up Broadway, and 
had crossed Fulton Street, when suddenly a 
current of news came up from a cellar and 
enveloped me. I felt the difference ‘in the 
temperature of the air. I tingled with the 
electricity or magnetism in the current. It 
seemed to stop me, to turn me around, and to 
force me to descend some stairs which reached 
up to the street by my side. I ran down the 
steps, and as I did so a pistol shot sounded in 
my ears. One man had shot another, and I 
found myself at the scene upon the instant.” 
—From Ralph’s Making of a Journalist. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BostoN MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 3. 
10.30 A. M. Speaker, Rev. Walter Walsh, Dundee, 
Scotiand ; subject, Things Scotch ; Political, Ecclesi- 
astical, Social. 
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Boston Y. W.« Q..4.,, regular meeting, 40 Berkeley 
Street, Oct. 3, T1.a..M. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, Boston, Oct. 3-7. 


WESTERN ONTARIO ASSOCIATION, Forest. Oct. 4, 5. 
Good train facilities from East and West by Grand 
Trunk Line. 


SOUTHEAST GEORGIA DISTRICT ASSOCIATION, Smiley 
Ga., Oct. 6. 

WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS; Friday meetings in 
Pilgrim Hall will be resumed Oct. 7, 11 a. M. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Grinnell, Io,, Oct, 11-13. 


SUFFOLK NORTS CONFERENCE, Prospect Street Church, 
Cambridge, Oct. 12. 


National Council, Des Moines, Io., Oct. 13-20 
MIDDLESEX SOUTH CONFERENCE, Natick, Oct. 18. 


MASSACBUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, New- 
ton, Uct. 18-20, 


CONGREGATIONAL Day, WORLD’S FAIR, St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 21. 


WoMAN’Ss BOARD OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, Union 
Church, Providence, R. L., Nov. 2, 3. 


STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be sent promptly. 





Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Oct. 3-6 
California, Northern, Jan Francisco, Oct. 4 
Idaho, Pocatello, Oct. 4 
Minnesota, Duluth, Oct. 4 
Montana, Columbus, Oct. 4 
Wyoming, Wheatland, Oct, 6-9 
Colorado, Denver, Oct. 46 
Washington, Tacoma, Oct. 46 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Oct 7-10 
California, Southern, Pomona, Oct. 
Texas, Dallas, Oct. 11-13 
South Carolina, a, Oct. 12-16 
’ Salt Lake City, Oct. 13,14 
Georgia Conference, Meansville, Nov. 3-6 
Alabama Convention, South Calera, Nov. 9-11 
Connecticut Conference, New London, Nov. 15-17 
Georgia Convention, Augusta, Nov. 17-20 
Mississippi, — Nov. — : 
Arizona, Tempe, Nov. — 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


ey bw Church offers full hospitali 
the National Council, Home Mission: 


to officers of 
ociety, 


§ ress S. A. MERRILL, 
Building, Des Moines, Io. No 
request for entertainment e later than Oct. 5 can 
be honored. 








Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
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Scrofula 


Is very often acquired, 
though generally inherited. 
Bad hygiene, foul air, impure 
water, are among its causes. 
It is called ‘‘the soil for tu- 
bercles,’’ and where it is al- 
lowed to remain tuberculosis 
or consumption is pretty sure 
to take root. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Removes every trace of scrof- 
ula. Get Hood’s. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on Scrofula, No. 1. 
C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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XCRAY 
Polish 


‘Trade-Mark. 


\\ 
SIA (0) 42 





your Is Guarantee to go twice as far 

CE as paste cr liquid polishes, K-May is the 
Sk... RICIN Powdered Stove 

Polish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does 


Not Burn Off. Sample sent if you address 


Dept. X. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York. 





BABBITT—DEXTER—In Washington, D. C., ws oe 21 
by Rev. William H. Dexter, Harold French ‘Babbitt of 
Cleveland, O., son of the late Rev. J. H. Babbitt, and 
—— Maude Dexter, daughter of the officiating 
minister. 








Home 
Hospital 


The great remedy for § 
relief of ach 


\\}? and-and-one accidents | 
that are likel 
is POND’S EX —— 
Sold only in sealed bottlesunder 4 
buf wrapper. Accept no substi- 
tute. Pond'’s Extract Co. offers three 
prizes of $25, $15 and $10 respec- 
tively, to the three persons send- 
ing, on or before December Ist, 
‘nyt 1904, the largest number of words 
y which rhyme with ‘‘ Ertract.” 
76 Fifth Ave., New York 

















J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


PrUNeRAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 8328 Washingten St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special eat connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 

















Jordan, Lovett Co. 
General Insurance Agents 


Fire, Accident and Liability 
Policies of best forms, also bonds of Suretyship 


6 Kilby Street, Boston 





R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter where pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 





Boston or Chicago. 








But what are fine feathers? 


odorless, absolutely pure. 


exceptional. 


with ordinary down. 





there is something else that they do make 
» most successfully. They make a soft, downy 
<= pillow, and that makes for sleep. 


Probably not one pillow in fifty sold in 
Boston contains the highest grade of down to which we now refer —the 
selected tips of the choicest live geese feathers, steam purified, thoroughly 


We have repeated calls for this highest grade of down, and we probably 
handle larger quantities of it than any other house in this city. Frequently we 
purchase the entire offering of a dealer if the quantity is limited and the grade 


At all times we can supply Pillows of this finest quality at a price 
which is often ne higher than you must pay for ordinary pillows filled 


. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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A Christlike Atmosphere 


Men were brought to Jesus by a combina- 
tion of personal forces. This was the way the 
paralytic came into his presence. One man 
had not the power to carry him, neither had 
two; three could possibly only have done it 
with difficulty, but the combination of four 
made the effort a success. Men are brought 
to Jesus by the creation of a Christlike at- 
mosphere in the community. The disciples in 
the beginning filled the air with the name, 
works and praises of Jesus Christ.—J. Wilbur 
Chapman, in Present-Day Evangelism. 





A Reluctant Ritualist 


I (William M. Evarts) spent a Sunday with 
Judge Kent on the Hudson a good many years 
ago with several New York lawyers. We all 
went to the Episcopal church in the forenoon 
and dined with the Judge after church. Dur- 
ing the service one of the company kept far 
behind in the responses, which annoyed the 
Judge a good deal. At dinner he broke out, 
** Davis, why can’t you descend into hell with 
the rest of the congregation? ’’—Autobiogra- 
ohy of Seventy Years, G. F. Hoar. 





Martyr or Millionaire 


One reason why it is so hard to get business 
men into the church, or to interest them re- 
ligiously in any way, is that ministers, in gen- 
eral, do not understand or appreciate business 
men. In one of the most stirring sermons 
I ever heard occurred this unjust sentence, 
‘Our country has been built up by the mar- 
tyr, and not by the millionaire.” No! our 
country has been built up by both the martyr 
and the millionaire!—From Lindsay’s The 
Warriors. 


From Ohio’s Queen City 


The autumnal work of the Cincinnati churches 
opens with promise. The summer vacation was 
given to material improvements. Walnut Hills 
cleaned and redecorated its auditorium, and will 
call publie attention to its beautified sanctuary by 
celebrating, Oct. 2, the twentieth anniversary of the 
building of its present edifice. The pastor will 
preach a historical sermon and a double quartet 
will render a cantata. 

Columbia installed a new $2,500 organ, redec- 
orated and made other improvements costing sev- 
eral hundred dollars. An organ recital, reopened 
the church and contributed to the organ fund. 

Newport (Ky.) also redecorated its auditorium 
and reconstructed the parsonage for the use of the 
pastor and his bride. 

Storrs has walled in the parsonage grounds, laid 
asphalt walks and secured from the city a massive 
wall costing $1,500, which protects church and 
house from the street above. This achievement is 
due to the persistence of Rev. Bertha J. Harris, 
whose visits to City Hall illustrated the parable on 
“‘importunity.” The chairman of the Board of Pub- 
- lie Service told her that but for these her request 
would never have been granted. 

Boodle politics, in the interest of “graft,” have 
resurrected an old-time Jaw, supposed to be dead, 
compelling churches to pay street assessments for 
work done a score of years ago. This affects scores 
of churches, loading them, in many instances, with 
a crushing burden. Storrs, just emancipated from 
the financial obligations of years and entering upon 
a new era of prosperity, is forced to an immediate 
payment of $500 by this outrageous order. 

At Shandon a council ordained, Sept. 19, Mr. 
Walter Scott of that church, who is under appoint- 
ment as chaplain in the United States Navy. He 
is a graduate of Marietta College and of the last 
glass at Yale Seminary. Dean Sanders preached 
the sermon. The intellectual and spiritual power 
of many a consecrated rurai Christian home is il- 
lustrated by this farmer boy and his brothers and 
sisters. One brother just graduated from Marietta, 
another is at the State University, a third has just 
graduated from the high school and a sister is at 
Oberlin College. 

Shandon, an interior township and until recently 
far removed from the railroad, is noted for its 
agricultural wealth, the intelligence and piety of 
the people and the number of eminent men it has 
sent out into the world. D. M. P. 
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The Faultless Fitting Shoe for Women 


Dainty—common sense style—and arch supporting feature 
—are some of the particular attractions and logical reasons 
why you should try these famous shoes. 


74 styles means that we have a model for nearly every foot that is not 
mis-shapen. We have had remarkable success in fitting customers. Of 
course, we have people of long experience to attend to the fitting, but the 
many models enable us to do what few shoe stores keeping all kinds of 
shoes would attempt. Why not let the next new pair forthe Fall be of 
this satisfying make? , : 

You know our guarantee goes with every pair. The prices are 


3.00 =~ 3.50 rx: 


BRING THE CHILDREN 
And Fit Them to 








For Children 


The admirable result of science, skill and conscientious effort. Your lit- 
tle folk’s feet will be “TRUE SHAPE” if they wear these shoes. 


Best of Upper Leathers Oak Soles on Every Pair 





Have You Seen the New Department? 


Greatly enlarged andimproved. Blankets, Comforters, Sheets, Pillow cases, 
Cottons, Flannels, Beds, Bedding, ete. 


All on One Floor. 


SPECIAL FOR THIS WEEK. 
1,000 HEMSTITCHED PILLOW This week we will make a special 


CASES, made from fine cotton, 3- > 

inch hem, all ready for use. showing of Blankets, Down Puffs, 
42x 384...... § Prices for either | Bedspreads, Sheets and Pillow Cases 
potas ly voRK Serpe oe for students’ beds at special prices. 


ae cide. tenon Rag met o = Bang We are showing some beautiful com- 


a 
binations in SCOTCH FLANNELS 
Price $2i¢- onch. for waists, house gowns and chil. 
Mail orders promptly and carefully = wear. Price 37ic. and 50c.a 
* | yard, 


Shepard Norwell Co 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


Pres. Samuel Eliot of the American Uni- 
tarian Association asks for $5,000 with which 
to put in operation a circuit system of minister- 
ing to country parishes. 

Ko San Ye, a former prophet and leader 
among the Karens, is now leading a remark- 
able movement toward Christianity by which 
the Baptist missions in Burma are profiting 
much. 


Rev. C. H. Spalding, district secretary of the 
American Baptist Publication Society, who 
visits a thousand churches in New England in 
the course of the year, testifies to the presence 
of men in congregations toa degree which does 
not support the contention of some that men 
are ceasing to go to church. 


General William Booth, having completed 
his 1,500-mile automobile tour from Land’s 
End to Aberdeen, finds the British people, he 
says, unquestionably prosperous, but less de- 
vout than formerly. ‘‘There may be less 
open atid blatant vice and ignorance, but the 
trend of things is away from the creeds and 
churches.” For this the Salvation Army 
leader holds the churches responsible; but 
how they are to do their work better, he does 
not indicate. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


WHY 








(Christian Register) 


Why should a person who takes wine at a 
communion service object to the use of wine 
at the launching of a vessel? 

Silence may be golden in a sewing society, 
but it is death in a prayer meeting.—The 
Westminster. 


AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSAL 
(New York Evening Post) 


There is one thing that the North will never 
agree to, and that is a proposal to nullify the 
results of the Civil War by the establishment 
of a class of peons and serfs, taxed without 
representation, because of the color of their 
skins. Every time this issue is raised it costs 
Judge Parker votes. 





“ Afraid to go into that cobweb? Just see 
me go through it,”’ said the broom to the fly. 
—Alice Wellington Rollins. 


LEVELERS 


The Mission of Whiskey, Tobacco 
and Coffee. 











The Creator made all things, we believe. 

If so, He must have made these. 

We know what He made food and water 
for, and air and sunshine, but why Whiskey, 
Tobacco and Coffee? 

They are here sure enough and each per- 
forming its work. 

There must be some great plan behind it all; 
the thoughtful man seeks to understand some- 
thing of that plan and thereby to judge these 
artieles for their true worth. 

Let us not say “‘bad”’ or “good” without 
taking testimony. 

There are times and conditions when it cer- 
tainly seems to the casual observer that these 
stimulant narcotics are real blessings. 

Right there is the ambush that conceals a 
‘killing ’’ enemy. 

One can slip into the habit of either whiskey, 
tobacco or coffee easy enough, but to “‘ un- 
tangle”’ is often a fearful struggle. 

It seems plain that there are circumstances 
when the narcotic effect of these poisons is for 
the moment beneficial, but the fearful argu- 
ment against them is that,seldom ever does 
one find a steady user of either whiskey, coffee 
or tabaceo free from disease of some kind. 

Certainly powerful elements in their effect 
on the human race. 
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It is a matter of daily history testified to by 
literally millions of people, that Whiskey, To- 
bacco and Coffee are smiling, promising, be- 
guiling friends on the start, but always false 
as hell itself in the end. Once they get firm 
hold envugh to show their strength, they in- 
sist upon governing and drive the victim 
steadily towards ill health in some form; if 
permitted to continue to rule they will not 
let up until physical and mental ruin sets in. 

A man under that spell (and ‘‘under the 
spell” is correct), of any one of these drugs, 
frequently assures himself and his friends, 
** Why, I can leave off any time I want to. I 
did quit for a week just to show I could.” It 
is a sure mark of the slave when one gets to 
that stage. He wiggled through-a week fight- 
ing every day to break the spell, was finally 
whipped, and began his slavery all over again. 

The slave (Coffee slave as well as Tobacco 
and Whiskey) daily reviews his condition, 
sees perfectly plain the steady encroachments 
of disease, how the nerves get weaker day by 
day and demand the drug that seems to smile 
and offer relief for a few minutes and then 
leave the diseased condition plainer to view 
than ever and growing worse. Many times 
the Coffee slave realizes that he is between 
two fires. He feels bad if he leaves off and 
a little worse if he drinks and allows the 
effect to wear off. 

Sv it goes on from day to day. Every night 
the struggling victim promises himself that he 
will break the habit and next day when he 
feels a little bad (as he is quite sure to) breaks, 
not the habit, but his own resolution. It is 
nearly always a tough fight, with disaster 
ahead sure if the habit wins. 

There have been hundreds of thousands of 
people driven to their graves through disease 
brought on by coffee drinking alone, and it is 
quite certain that more human misery is caused 
by coffee and tobacco than by whiskey, for 
the two first are more widely used, and more 
hidden and insidious in the effect on nerves, 
heart and other vital organs, and are thus un- 
suspected until much of the dangerous work 
is done. 

Now, Reader, what is your opinion as to the 
real use the Creator has for these things? 
Take a look at the question from this point of 
view. 

There is a law of Nature and of Nature’s 
God that things slowly evolve from lower 
planes to higher, a sturdy, steady and digni- 
fied advance toward more perfect things in 
both the Physical and Spiritual world. The 
ponderous tread of evolutionary development 
is fixed by the Infinite and will not be quick- 
ened out of natural law by any of man’s 
methods. : 

Therefore we see many illustrations show- 
ing how Nature checks too rapid advance. II- 
linois raises phenomenal crops of corn for two 
or three years. If she continued to do so every 
year her farmers would advance in wealth far 
beyond those of other sections er countries. 
So Nature interposes a bar every three or four 
years and, brings on a “ bad year.”’ 

Hére we see the leveling influence at work. 

A man is prosperous in his business for a 
number of years and grows rich. Then Nature 
sets the *‘ leveling influence ” at work on him. 
Some of his investments lose, he becomes lux- 
urious and lazy. Perhaps it is whiskey, to- 
bacco, coffee, women, gambling, or some other 
form. The intent and purpose is to level him. 
Keep him from evolving too far ahead of the 
masses. 

A nation becomes prosperous and great like 
ancient Rome. If no leveling influence set in 
she would dominate the world perhaps for all 
time. But Dame Nature sets her army of 
‘*“levelers” at work. Luxury, over- eating and 
drinking, licentiousness, waste and extrava- 
gance, indulgences of all kinds, then comes the 
wreck. Sure, Sure, Sare, Sure. Sure. 

The law. of. Ne W. of the unit ig the'law of the mass. 
Man goes thr 
ness (in ceed gradnal growth of 
strength, energy, thrift, probity, prosperity, 


process. .Weak-_ 
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wealth, comfort, ease, relaxation, self-indul- 
gence, luxury, idleness, waste, debauchery, 
disease, and the wreck follows. The “level- 
ers” are in the bushes along the pathway of 
every successful man and woman and they 
bag the majority. 

Only now and then can a man stand out 
against these “‘ levelers’’ and hold his fortune, 
fame and health to the end. 

So the Creator has use for Whiskey, To- 
bacco and Coffee to level down the successful 
ones and those who show signs of being suc- 
cessful, and keep them back in the race, so 
that the great ‘‘ field’’ (the masses) may not 
be left too far behind. 

And yet we must admit that same all-wise 
Creator has placed it in the power of man to 
stand upright, clothed in the armor of a clean- 
cut, steady mind and say unto himself, ‘‘I de- 
cline to exchange my birthright for a mess of 
pottage.”’ 

**T will not deaden my senses, weaken my 
grip on affairs and keep myself cheap, com- 
mon and behind in fortune and fame by drug- 
ging with whiskey, tobacco or coffee, life is 
too short. It is hard enough to win the good 
things, without any sort of handicap, soa man 
is certainly a ‘fool trader’ when he trades 
strength, health, money, and the good things 
that come with power, for the half-asleep con- 
dition of the ‘‘ drugger ’’ with the certainty of 
sickness and disease ahead.” 

It is a matter each individual must decide 
for himself. He can be a leader and semi-god 
if he will, or he can go along through life a 
drugged clown, a cheap “‘ hewer of wood or 
carrier of water.” 

Certain it is that while the Great Father of 
us all does not seem to ‘‘ mind” if some of his 
children are foolish and stupid, he seems to 
select others (perhaps those he intends for 
some special work) and allows them to be 
threshed and castigated most fearfully by these 
** levelers.”’ 

If a man tries flirting with these levelers 
awhile, and gets a few slaps as a hint, he had 
better take the hint or a good solid blow will 
follow. 

When a man tries to live upright, clean, 
thrifty, sober, and undrugged, manifesting as 
near as he knows what the Creator intends he 
should, happiness, health and peace seem to 
come tohim. Does it pay? 

This article was written to set people think- 
ing, to rouse the ‘‘God within,” for every 
highly organized man and woman has times 
when thef feel a something calling from within 
for them to press to the front and “‘ be about 
the Father’s business,” don’t mistake it ; the 
spark of the Infinite is there and it pays in 
every way, health, happiness, peace, and even 
worldly prosperity, to break off the habits and 
strip clean for the work cut out for us. 

It has been the business of the writer to pro- 
vide a practical and easy way for people to 
break away from the coffee habit and be as- 
sured of a return to health and all of the good 
things that brings, provided the abuse has not 
gone too far, and even then the cases where 
the body has been rebuilt on a basis of strength 
and health run into the thousands. 

It is an easy and comfortable step to stop 
coffee instantly by having well-made Postum 
Food Coffee served rich and hot with good 
cream, for the color and flavor is there, but 
none of the caffeine or other nerve destroying 
elements of ordinary coffee. 

On the contrary the most powerful rebuild- 
ing elements furrished by Nature are in Pos- 
tum and they quickly set about repairing the 
damage. Seldom is it more than two days after 
the change is made before the old stomach or 
bowel troubles or complaints of kidneys, 
heart, head or nerves show unmistakable evi- 
dence of getting better and ten days’ time 
changes things wonderfully. 

Literally millions of brain working Ameri- 


cans today use~ » ha found the 
value andcom ride in the Milnes 
C. W. POST. 
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Six Decades at Higganum, Ct. 


This church celebrated its sixtieth anniversary, 
with elaborate exercises, Sept. 30 and Oct. 2. The 
remodeled, redecorated and refurnished sanctuary 
gave the event peculiar significance. 

In 1844 Dr. David Dudiey Field, father of the 
famous Field brothers, with 135 members of his 
flock, withorew from the mother church in Had- 
dam to organize a new one in the growing section 
of the town two nilles to the north. Ever since, 
under ten pastors, it has led the religious forces of 
the town. 

Two periods of marked grewth and prosperity 
merit special mention. The first was the revival 
under the ministry of Rev. D. M. Pratt, which 
changed the religious character of the community 
and added to this and its neighboring Methodist 
church nearly two hundred members on confes- 
sion. The young people of the region were brought 
almost as a body into the church. The adult con- 
versions were even more remarkable. Of 50 re- 
ceived at one communion the majority were over 
30 years of age, seven being over 70, one 85 and 
one 92. The church has never lost the impetus of 
that spiritual awakening. 

The second era of marked advance is celebrated 
in the ‘material prosperity of the anniversary just 
held. Rev. W. J. Tate and his people share and 
perpetuate the spirit of the revival of twenty years 
ago. His five years’ pastorate, thus far, has added 
forty members; made the Endeavor Society, born 
in the great revival, a continued and growing 
power; and kept an earnest spirit alive in every 
department. 

The material improvements of the past year, 
largely the gifts of individuals, have required an 
outlay of at least $6,000. The chapel and parlor 
have been redecorated and refurnished, including 
the gift of a new piano by Mr. Wallace Porter, the 
organist. The auditorium has been remodeled and 
redecorated, the galleries have been removed, a 
new heating plant and a $2,500 Austin pipe organ 
installed, the latter being the gift of Mrs. Hezekiah 
Scovil in memory of her husband. Two new me- 
morial windows are given by Miss Cornelia Noyes 
in memory of her parents, and by Mrs. Emma 
Noyes in memory of her husband, Deacon Selden W. 
Noyes, M. D. The new finish is in old colonial 
style with dark ash wainscoting. 

Not least of the causes for rejoicing is the affec- 
tion of the people for their pastor and his wife, who 
have shown great tact and wisdom in harmonizing 
the people and making these material improve- 
ments possible. 

An afternoon was given to jubilee exercises: a 
historical sketch by Miss Emily Child; greetings in 
person by the pastor of the mother church, and by 
letter from daughters of Rev. Charles Nichols and 
Rev. Sylvester Hine, former pastors: from the widow 
of the late pastor, Rev. George A. Pelton, and from 
Rev. T. C. Richards and Dr. D. M. Pratt, former 
pastors, The address by Rev. A. W. Hazen, D. D., 
of Middletown was followed by a happy social gath- 
ering. The organ recital was under the direction 
of Mr. Jobn 8. Camp, organist of Park Church, 
Hartford. . 

On Sunday came a sermon by Professor Merriam 
of Hartford Seminary; Rally Day exercises by the 
Sunday school and Endeavor Society. The church 
is exceptionally blessed in its gifted leader of 
music, who beautifully illustrates how an organist 
may carry the spiritual interest of the church on 
his heart as devotedly as the pastor. 

The spiritual forces that have gone forth from 
Higganum to other churches and communities wit- 
ness to the beneficent power of the rural church 
and to the permanent vitality of a genuine revival 
of religion. M. 





An. Encouraging Beginning in 
Oklahoma 


The Sunday school of the First Church of Agra, 
Okl., was organized, Sept. 3, by Rev. J. A. Spencer. 
Sixty two bright, intelligent children were enrolled, 
and this gratifying result was the outcome of per- 
sistent pastoral work. For several weeks the pas- 
tor has been riding the countryside, and visiting 
every ranch for miles around, inviting parents and 
children to the church and school. The church 
meetings are crowded, we have a fine Sunday school 
library of nearly 500 volumes, and hope to enroll 
100 ehildren before the end of the year. In this 
section, within a year it has been said that no one 





was interested in churches. Many are now con- 
vinced that hard work pays. B. 





An Active Missouri Church 


The Hamilton church will assume self support 
Oct.1. This will release $300 for other work in the 
state. The church bas been the recipient of home 
missionary beneficence since its founding in 1869, 
and will celebrate its thirty-sixth anniversary, Sept. 
25, by a memorial service on Sunday morning. 
During August services were discontinued, the pas- 
tor preaching in the several vacant pulpits of neigh- 
boring churches. 

The fellowship of this group of churches in north- 
west Missouri is drawing closer. The fall gather- 
ing of Kidder Association is to be a layman’s meet- 
ing to consider all departments of church interests, 
from Its Open Door to Its Workshop. This meet- 
ing will be held with the Hamilton church, as will 
also the State Association next May. A Boys’ 
Club is being formed, postponed hitherto for lack of 
suitable room. The light front basement will be 
finished off for their use, and will make a pleasant 
and commodious home. Games, literature, gym 
nastics, military drill and forensics will be intro- 
duced. 

The pastor, Rev. F. W. Heberlein, was recently 
presented by the men ef the congregation with a 
handsome overcoat as a birthday gift. w. 
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A LINGERING COUGH 


The cough that holds on 
in spite of all remedies needs 
energetic and above all thor- 
ough treatment. A mere 
cough mixture won't do, 
Root out the cold that causes 
the cough. 

How? Scott’s Emulsion. 

Why Scott’s Emulsion? 
Because it stops the irrita- 
tion, soothes the tissues and 
heals the affected membranes. 

When? Right away. 
Scott’s Emulsion begins to 
nelp with the first dose. 


We’ll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 400 Pearl Street, New York. 
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right as they can be made. 


HOW GOOD! 


So good that we authorize all grocers to re- 


While purity and immaculate cleanliness have 
always had our first consideration, the appetizing 
goodness of all our products is recognized every- 
where throughout the world. 
third of a century of catering to discriminating 
tastes we believe we make things about as near 


fund full purchase price if for any reason any 
of “the 57° failto please youre . . . . . 


A beautiful illustrated booklet telling the story of 
“the 57’’ in a way that will interest every house- 
keeper will be sent upon receipt of postal request. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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In and Around Boston 


Our Benevolent Societies 

The Boston ministers at their meeting last 
Monday took up this subject, Dr. A. F. Pierce 
considering the relation of the societies to one 
another. He referred to the plan of unifying 
the home societies in the interest of greater 
efficiency and economy of administration. 
While each organization originally sprang up 
as a spontaneous expression of the life of the 
people in response to peculiar and pressing de- 
mand, the true Congregational spirit is to 
adapt existing agencies to the changing needs 
of the times. We can not only organize, but 
reorganize and even disorganize, if necessary. 
Why can we not co-ordinate the societies 
under a representative executive body? By 
so doing, a religious enterprise could receive 
needed help continuously from its birth as a 
Sunday school until put on its feet in an ade- 
quate building, without break or overlapping 
of service. Dr. Pierce also believed in the de- 
sirability of home rule for home missions. 

Rev. W. R. Campbell considered the relation 
of the societies to our churches, in a conserva- 
tive yet enterprising and practical paper. He 
recommended that pastors agree upon and 
accept their responsibility for world-wide 
missions; that the distinction between for- 
eign and home missions be recognized; that 
appeals for benevolence be sifted and classi- 
fied so that givers may know where and how 
their money is to be used; and that results be 
secured with business sagacity and care cor- 
responding to that which the giver takes in 
earning and saving. With a view to making 
the needed changes in the benevolent socie- 
ties he suggested that a part of our delegates 
to the National Council be chosen for two 
terms, thus making the wisdom of one session 
available to the succeeding one and securing 
a practically continuous council. 

Dr. E. M. Bliss drew attention to the fact 
that it costs about so much to administer a 
certain amount of money, hence the mere con- 
federation of societies does not necessarily 
mean reduction of expense. He thought the 
ends desired should be sought in the follow- 
ing order: first, efficiency; second, economy; 
third, the convenience of churches or socie- 
ties. 


East Boston’s New Pastor 


Maverick Church ordained and installed, 
Sept. 21, Rev. Paul Rader, whose ministra- 
tions during the summer have united its 
people, filled the auditorium and attracted a 
large number of young men to the services. 
Mr. Rader is the product of three generations 
of Methodist ministers, his father being a pre- 


siding elder who lives in Tacoma, Wn., and 
edits the Pacific Christian Advocate. Young 
Mr. Rader was born in Denver, graduated 
from the State University of Colorado and has 
gained his preparation for preaching chiefly 
from study with his father and from the books 
in his father’s library. Though he cannot be 
said to embody the traditional ideal of a Con- 
gregational minister, a majority of the council 
held that in response to the request of the 
Maverick Church he should be ordained and 
installed. With encouraging record of work 
in Methodist churches in St. Paul and Lake 
City, Minn., he enters upon his East Boston 
pastorate under favorable auspices. 


Rev. Waiter Walsh 


One of the first delegates to the International 
Peace Congress to arrivein Boston was Walter 
Walsh, pastor of the George Gilfillan Memorial 
Church, Dundee, Scotland, a prominent tem- 
perance and social reformer of Scotland, and 
the author of a striking, radical book on The 
Moral Damage of War. He preached last 
Sunday morning in the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Jamaica Plain; on Wednesday 
he speaks at the Massachusetts Christian En- 
déavor Convention at Haverhill, and next 
Sunday morning preaches at the Old South 
Church, Boston. He has a poetic, passionate, 
yet rational cast of mind, quotes freely and 
appositely from the great masters of literature, 
feels deeply the mystery of life and its anti- 
nomies, yet is a bold optimist. Seldom in these 
days is there seen or heard a better type of the 
sort of preacher that Beecher was, playing on 
all the stops of the human heart. He is elo- 
quent, and personally most winsome. His ser- 
mon Sunday morning was on the Mystery of 
Iniquity and the Mystery of Godliness. 


The Peace Congress 


The opening session of the International 
Peace Congress will be in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, Sunday evening, when a religious 
and musical service will be held. Monday 
evening at the formal opening session the 
most notable feature will be the welcome, in 
behalf of the nation, by Secretary Hay—a 
most significant event. Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday mornings and evenings 
at Tremont Temple the many aspects of the 
peace movement as they affect commerce, la- 
bor, diplomacy and the ethical interests of 
mankind will be discussed by eminent Ameri- 
can and European publicists and reformers. 
All sessions save the Sunday evening session 
and the dinner Friday evening are open to the 
public. 
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Fall and Winter 
Suits and Jackets 
Made to Order $10 up. 


(Not ready-made) 
A Trial Order Costs You Nothing 


as we refund your 







We Send Free 


samples from our stock 
of over 400 teed 


clusive importation 
gether wi — ‘ee 


styles in “a. Skirts 
and Jackets. - 


No Matter Where 
You Live 


we will make your gar- 
ment in the latest New 
York style, without 
trouble or risk to you, 
and at a price more rea- 
sonable than ror can get 
the same quali y in 

ready. ~made suit, esides 


We Guarantee 
to Fit You. 


Tailor-Made Suits. . . . $10 to $35 
New “Lohengrin” Suits . . $15 to $35 
Skirts of exclusive design . $ 4 to $15 
Fall and Winter Jackets . . $10 to $25 
Long Coats, “Tourist Modcls’’ $12 to $25 
Rain Coats . . . “so 3. SS wees 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CiiRGES ON YOUR GARMENT TO 
ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Full instructions for taking your measurements cor- 
rectly will be sent with our Uatalogue. 


Orders Filled Promptly 


Write today for samples and our Fall and Winter 
Catalogue No 52-sent free by return mail to any 
part of the United States Kind Vy state wheth r you 
wish samples for @ suit, skirt or cloak, and about the 
colors you desire, and we will send a full assortment 
of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


Mail Orde. s Only. No Agents or Branches. 
Established 16 years. 


O P| UJ MORPHINE = 


Estab shed Cured, 

having ‘alle 
have been cured by us, Treatment taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 83, Lebanon, Ohio. 


























The Glenwood 
Oak Furnace 


equally 


ood for Coal orWood 


The Glenwood Oak Furnace with special wood grate. 
is perfectly planned for burning wood, and is also provided with a coal 
grate, so that either fuel may be used always at the best advantage. 


The Wood Grate is adjusted and removed through feed doors, and as it 
rests at the lower edge of fire-pot it is not necessary to remove coal grate 


when using the wood grate. 


This feature is extremely convenient, as the user may change from a 
coal furnace to a wood furnace by the minute operation of adjusting the 


wood grate, 


The Double Feed Doors admit very large pieces of wood. 


The Glenwood Regulating Damper controls the fire with little attention. 
Call and see this wonderful Glenwood. 


Leading Dealers Sell them Everywhere as the Standard 
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electric-lighted. solid through 
iN | 


DAILY TRAI 


Chicago toCalifornia via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North- Western 
Line. Less than three days en route 
over the only double-track railway be- 
tweenChicagoand the Missouri River. 
. Leaves Chicago 8 p: m. daily. 

Another fast train leaves at 11 p. m. 
for. San’ Francisco, 

Los. Angeles and Portland 
The Best of Everything. 
Send four-cent stamp for booklet on 
California or two-eent stamp for illus- 
trated’ folder deseribing its principal 
features with complete list of hotels 

and hotel rates, 
All agengs sell tickets via this Hine. 
C. &N.-W, Ry. 














LOW RATES 
CALI FO RNIA 


FROM BOSTON. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


effers following rates from Sept. 14 to Oct. 14. 


$49.90 to $55.00 
All Rail Route. 


$45.50 to $57.00 
via steamer between New York and New Or- 
leans, Thence rail lines traversing Leuisi- 
ana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona. 
Steamer rate depends on accommodation on 
steamer. Inguire 
170 Washington Street, Boston. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


cas Timoo to to {e000 a 


boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 


retice ... Sept. 33 Cymric ., . Oct. 18 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MAPDITERRANEAR 


TAR, Sheses, 





VIA 
AZORES. 





ete. ae to Compan 8 Office, 84 State Bt, 





THE TOURIST’S. HELPER 


For Southern California. 
Dr. W. W. DUMM, Manager. : 
Tourists and homeseekers will save time and suangth 


ine those coming for health before recommending an 
so widely 4 


omeseekers be assisted 
yw wise and trustworthy eae to bay in jpleDioney in 

y section in Southe:n it Room 
218 Grant Building, Les Angeles, “cal. 





The Pioneer Chinese Church in 
America 


The first Chinese Congregational church on the 
Pacific coast was formally organized by council 
Sept. 16, in San Francisco. Dr. McLean was mod- 
erator and delegates were present from the twelve 
Congregational churches of San Francisco and those 
of Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley. Rev. Jee Gam 
was installed as pastor, with Dr. W. C. Pond as 
pastor emeritus. The 103 members, all but three 
Chinese, were received and welcomed ‘by Dr. Mc- 
Lean to fellowship not only with the churches rep- 
resented in the council but with those in the Gen- 
eral Association of California and of our own fait 
all over the land. Infant baptism was adminis 
tered to a little Chinese girl named Wong Bak Kim 
meaning Daisy hated A. M. P. 


National Council D Delegates 


DES MOINES, I0., OCT. 13-20 
(Seventeenth List) 


Archibald, Rev. A. W., Brockton, Mass. 
Baker, Rev. Smith, Portland, Me. 
Bates, Rev. N. W., W. Bloomfield, N. Y. 
Beckwith, Rev. C. A., Bangor, Me. 

~ Bole, Rev. Andrew 8., Coventry, Vt. 
Boute)le, Clinton T., West Groton, Mass. 
Breed, Rev. R. L., Menomonie, Wis. 
Butcher, Rev. Stephen G., Rapid City, S. D. 
Clark, Rev. Calvin M., Haverhill, Mass. 
Cooper, Rev. James W., New York, N. Y. 
Daniels, Rev. Charles H,, 8S. Framingham, Maes 
De-.Berry, Rev. William N., Springfield, Mass, 
De'Peu, Rev. John, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Emerson, F. B.,, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Fairchild, Prof.A. B., Crete, Neb. 
Ferrier, Rev. W. W., San Francisco, Cal. 
Ferris, Rev. T. J., Hinesburg, Vt. 
Frizzell, Rev. J. W., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Giddon, Albert J., Seattle, Wn. 
Goodrich, Finlay W., Durand, Wis. 
Hawkins, Rey. Chauncey J., Spencer, Mass. 
Howard, Gen. O. O., Burlington, Vt. 
Hoyt, H. N., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Hutephreys, Rev. T. J., Scranton, Pa. 
Johnson, Rev. William, Meadville, Mo. 
Keneston, Rev. Luther M., W. Brattleboro, Vt. 
King, Pres. Henry C., Oberlin, O. 
Kirbye, Rev. J. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Lewis, Rev. T. H., Fargo, N. D. 
Mallary, Rev. R. De Witt, Housatonic, Mass. 
Mackenzie, Pres. W. Douglass, Hartford, Ct. 
McLane, Rev. W. W., New Haven, Ct. 
Phillips, Rev. George W., Rutland, Vt. 
Phillips, Rev. Watson L., New Haven, Ct. 
Potter, Rev. R. H., Hartford, Ct. 
Pratt, F. W. B., Reading, Mass. 
Salimon, Pres. W. H., Northfield, Minn. 
Sanderson, Rev. J. P., Lansing, Mich. 
Watt, Rev. J. Craig, Michigan City, N. D. 
Welles, Rev. T. Clayton, Lowell, Mass. 
Wight, Kev. C. A., Hallowell, Me. 


Biographical 


REV. ALBERT BRYANT 


Mr. Bryant died suddenly Sept. 20 at Scituate, 
Mass., where he was acting pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church. He graduated at Amherst College 
in 1862 and at Andover Seminary in 1865. He 
was for three years a missionary of the American 
Board at Sivas, Turkey, and afterwards had pastor- 
ates at Everett, West Somerville and Worcester. 
He was also for a time in home mission work at 
Lead City, 8. D. Mr. Bryant leaves a wife, Mrs. 
Anna Burnham Bryaat, well known as a writer for 
children, three daughters and one son, Rev. Seelye 
Bryant, who is pastor of the Congregational church, 
Canton, Mass. 


REV. WILLIAM T. SLEEPER. 


* Father Sleeper,” as he has long been affection- 
ately known in Worcester, Mass., died Sunday, 
Sept. 25, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Ruggles, 
in Auburndale, aged eighty-five years. He began 
his professional career as a missionary in Worces- 
ter, becoming city missionary there after his gradu- 
ation from Andover Seminary in 1853. He spent 
several years as chaplain of the State Reform 
School, then took up missionary work in northern 
Maine, but returned to Worcester for a long pas- 
torate at Summer Street Chureh, leaving it again to 
engage in city missionary work. For the last years 
he has lived in retirement from active labor, but his 
last illness was short. He leaves a daughter and 
two sons, Rev. W. W. Sleeper of Wellesley Hills 
and Prof. H. D. Sleeper of Smith College. 
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If your lamp- 
chimneys break, 
say MACBETH to 


your grocer— 


loud ! 
He knows. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


our Idle Money 
Yo Should Earn 5% 
sure it willbe BF By lg 
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Assets : $1,700, 
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co., eis Saves Breadway, Newvou York 
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every borrower. We make our jeans with our 

pe dg and turn them over complete. In 
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best. Ne a pA. wre alvcr ern has 
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experience. eee 
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Write for areulars bean surpeesed, “High mn free. 

PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kaa, 


Farm Loans {i.e 6% 


In Wententes | Snake River — Idaho. 000,000 
Eastern capital represented in 6 i beet factories 
os pave loaned over ga et 

never a crop failure. Refer. 


pi and West on application. 
ANDERSON BROS. BANK (Estab. 1865), Idahe Palis, idabe. 
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Put a 
Memorial Window 
.. In Your Church 


In impressive design, richness and 
splendor of color and unity of effect 
our productions reveal the very 
highest skill. Many of the hand- 
somest windows in the country have 
been put in by us. Our assembling 
of colored glass in simple designs is 
also most artistic and puts really 
beautiful windows within the reach 
of every congregation. We submit 
water colored sketches, photo-~ 
graphs, estimates and refer you te 
examples of our work on request, 
Write for free printed matterand 
stion Blank” — most valu- 
able in helpine you decide what 
best suits your requirements. 
n & Biedenweg Co., 
5¥ Llinois Street, CxIcaco, Itt. 




















STOPS CHILLS 
CURES COLDS 


Painkiller 3 














T is the beautiful tone of these “EZ 

instruments that has given 
them world-wide celebrity. This, 
with durability, insured by the 
highest quality of workmanship 
and nnish, leads the purchaser to 
pay cheerfully the somewhat higher 
price asked for them. 

Catalogue upon Application 

CHICKERING & SONS 


Established 1823. 812 Tremont St., Boston. 
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The name ESTEY on your organ. 
is a positive guarantee of permanent: 
satisfaction. Illustrated catalogue 
mailed on request. 

ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


120 Boylston St., Boston 


FACTORIES, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 











E.1.Slattery Co. 


DIRECT ATTENTION 












FALL EXHIBIT 


Imported Wraps Tailored Suits 
Long Coats Tramping Suits 


Choice French Ostrich and Marabout 
Neckwear Ruffs and Muffs 


NEW DEPARTMENT 


OPENED ON THE SECOND FLOOR, DEVOTED 
TO THE EXHIBITING OF THE HIGHEST CLASS 
OF MADE-UP DRESSES AND EVENING WRAPS: 
THIS ADDITIONAL SPACE FOR OUR DRESSES 
HAS GIVEN US AN ENLARGED SPACE FOR OUR 


FINE FURS 
FUR LINED WRAPS AUTO COATS 





155 Tremont St., Boston 














BAY STATE RANGES 











Have all the latest and best improvements for 
‘obtaining the best results in cooking with the 


least amount of fuel. 

If the Bay State is not sold in your town, 
please write us before buying. Our booklet will 
interest you. 





BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


55 Portland Street 
Providence, R. I. BOSTON 
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